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GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 





THE MOUNTAIN STORM. 





BY NATHANIEL WRIGHT. 





Give me the scene of uproar wild, 

The mountains cliffs, in rudeness piled, 
Their summits bald amid the sky, 

Where the clouds pause that journey by, 
Where lightnings gambol round their heads, 
As the hoarse storm its courtain spreads.— 

Man—the poor insect of a day! 

Just springs from earth to pass away, 

Flits*from the scene as light and fast, 

As the lake’s shadow in the blast:— 

But mark yon hilis! Their cliffs have stood, 

Unmoved, since round them dashed the flood. 
Skirting the horizon’s verge afar, 

And neighbors of the evening star, 

In varied form of peak and ridge, 

Or woodly dell, or naked ledge, 

They rear their heads above the cloud, 

Or veil them in a green-wood shroud;— 

Approaching here—till field and cot 

Distinctly mark the cultured spot— 

Retiring there—and soaring high, 

And softening till they melt in sky. 

How sweet, by morning’s early light, 
To stand upon their starry height, 

When through the night, the welcome rain 
Has left its freshness on the plain; 

An ocean vast, the dan will greet, 

Of fleecy clouds beneath your feet— 

With here and there,a lonely head 
Emerging through their billowy bed; 
Allelse, so lost, so still, and fair— 

You almost ask if earth be there! 

And wish the swallow’s wing to try 

The magic flood, and bathe in sky.— 

But grander far the sable cloud, 
Fraught with heaven’s fire, and thunder loud; 
Its fleecy van of silver sheen, 

But all the rear a mid night scene, 
The bursting bolt, in vengeance hurled, 
That rends the air, and shakes the world; 
‘The pensile flash, whose vivid form 
Crosses the darkness of the storm; 
Descending now, with anger red, 
Scathes the bleak mountain’s distant head; 
Or plays in gambols round the sky, 

‘A solemn sport to mortal eye! 

At length, the advancing torrents mark 
The distant summits, veiled and dark;— 
Hill after hill, as fast it nears, 

Is shaded—dimmed—and disappears; 
And mingle now along the plain, 
The flash—-the peal—and dashing rain.— 

The cloud has passed.—Descending day 
Beams forth again its brightest ray;— 

The youthful flocks forget to feed, 
Through joy’s excess, and race the mead; 
The songsters strain their little throats, 
Put forth their loudest, merriest notes, 

And scarce that day does Phebus part 
From saddened eye, or sorrowing heart.— 

O! what were life’s dull, transient hour, 
Without its sunshine, and its shower— 

Its day of gloom, and doubt’s dark dream, 
And hope’s succeeding, brightening beam. 





WINTER. 


Arrayep like a bride, in her mantle of white, 

The goddess of winter has broke on our sight; 

Ané creation confesses her presence—for lo! 

She has come in her crystalized chariot of snow: 

The winds are her steeds, and her scourge is the hail, 

And her course can be tracked over mountain and vale; 

She has shook her white wreath on the forest clad hill, 

Has chained with her cold icy fetters the rill, 

And the vurdure of Spring, and the harvest of Fall, 

Are concealed by her bright, and her beautiful oo 
ASSAN. 








have favored the same imagination, that he might send 


COMIC TALES, AND FUGITIVE VAGARIES, 





BY HORACE sMitu. 





« PLTCAIRN’S (ISLAND. 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?--Shakspeare. 








In the spring of last year I landed with a watering 
party from the American brig Washington upon the re- 
mote Island of Pitcairn, where the mutineers of the 
Bounty have established a colony of English faces, and 
awakened echoes of the English tongue, amid the unex- 
plored solitudes of the great Pacific Ocean. To me, a 
Briton, every thing I beheld was intensely ipteresting;— 
the recognised countenances of my country, as exhibited 
in the male population—the soft skins and olive hue of 
the elderly females—the blended characteristics of both 
races in the younger inhabitants of either sex—the incipi- 
ent, corruption of the language by .the adoption of 
Otaheitean terms and pronunciation—the strange incon- 
gruous unicn of civilization and barbarism,—were. all so 
many distinct objects of curious speculation. Declining 
the proffered hospitality of the natives, I struck inland to- 
wards a hill at some distance, from whose summit I con- 
jectured that I could easily command the whole limited 
extent of the country. On the side where I ascended 
there were but partial marks of cultivation, but the whole 
surface was a natural garden of palm, cocoa-nut, banana, 
and plantain trees, interspersed with guava: and orange; 
and never had I beheld a more magnificent sunset than 
that which burst upon my vision when I gained the top. 
Not a cloud floating in the horizon—the great orb of fire 
seemed to be sinking into an ocean of molten gold, the 
glowing waves heaving towards the shore with a slow 
and majestic undulation, while the sky exhibited every 
gradation of tint from the intensity of light to the rosy 
flushes and mellow purple of evening. While I was yet 
gazing another and more silvery light seemed to steal 
across the heavens; and turning to the opposite quarter, 
I beheld the full moon ascending with solemn splendor, 
although the rival luminary was yet more than half visi- 
ble. Such was the transparency of the atmosphere, that 


notwithstanding this plenitude of light, the planets and || 


constellations already began to sparkle in. their blue 
depths with a fulness of brilliancy unknown in our north- 
ere latitudes. One might have thought it was a jubilee 
in heaven—that all its glorious magnificence was put 
forth; and as I contemplated the sky, and sea, and earth, 
and all the sublime pageant of creation, I felt {ifted above 
humanity and its petty thoughts, and brought into a ho- 
ly and ineffable communion with the great Creator. 
Descending on the opposite side of the hill, whose bro- 
ken and uneven declivity presently reconducted me to- 
wards the shore, I sat myself down at the foot of a pro- 
jecting rock, from which a cascade fell into a beautiful 
little lake, and flowing out again at the other extremity 
in the form of a meandering runnel, was presently lost in 
the sea. Tufts of scattered water-lilies alternately 
caught and lost the brightness of the moon-beam as they 
danced upon the troubled surface of the waves in the vi- 
cinity of the cascade; and toward the center of the lake 


there was a pigmy island of not morethan twenty yards di-|/ 


ameter. Nature seemed to have wrought every thing in 
miniature, yet with a surpassing beauty and exquisite 
proportion. Notwithstanding the rich verdure of the little 
floating garden, and the gerland of flowers with which it 


was belted round, I observed in the middle one of those}}. 


barren circles denominated Fairy-rings; and while I was 
wondering whether those tiny elves ever visited this 
sequestered and romantic nook, and in what -language 
they would be found to discourse if their parleyings be- 
came audible to morta] ears, I heard a low and m2llow 
symphony, as if of Eolian harps,dut withal more musi- 
cal and delicate. Looking round to discover its source, I 
could behold nothing but the serene and silent moon, from 
whose full orb a bar of rippling light ran along the sea, 
appearing to terminate at my very feet. A schoolboy 
might have fancied that he was holding an illuminated 
kite by a cord of silver, and; Endymion would gladly 





his heart up as a messenger to the goddes whom it adored. 
For myself, I could oniy dream that I was brought by 
that connecting stream ef light into some sort of commu- 
nication with the inhabitants of the moon, if.such indeed 
there be, or at all events with the traditionary old man 
who sits in that desolace sphere with no, other accom- 
paniments than his lantern and bush. 

Again the same symphony breathed around me, appear- 
ing now to proceed from the little island, towards which 
I turned; and as I beheld the hyacinths and snowdrops, 
campanulas and lilies of the valley, all shaking their lit- 
tle white bells in the breeze, I could not help conceiting 
that from their silvery turrets they had rung out that flo- 
ral music upon the wind, so liquid was it, so sweet arid 
gracious, so like some spontaneous modulation of the air. 
But who shall describe my astonishment when, in the 
midst of the magic circle I have before mentioned, and in 
the full luster of the moonbeams, I beheld a company of 
fairies surrounding one who Jay extended as if in death, 
and who, from the crown upon his head, which shook out 
a dazzling splendor, appeared to have been their king.— 
She whom I conjectured to be their queen, advancing 
before .the others, knelt down beside the body, and plac- 
ing her hand-upon its bosom, exclaiméd im a’ bird-like 
voice, but infinitely ‘‘*more tuneable than’ lark to shep- 
herd’s ear,”’— f 


‘*Feel his heart,—’tis cold ae étone! 

He’s dead—dead—quite dead and. gone! 
While in a water-lily sleeping, 

Down came the mountain-torrent sweeping, 
And, before my love could fly, 

Dash’d him on the rocks—to die!”’ 


Hereupon the symphony was renewed, and the rest of 
the company gathering round the mourner, endeavored to 
console her in the following choral dirge:— 


‘‘Mourn no longer in mishap,— 

Move , oh move him from thy lap; 
Braid no more his golden locks, 

All dishevel’d by the rocks, 

And his face of marble hue 

With thy tears no more bedew. 

All our fairy troops shall" hover 
Round the hearse that Bears thy lover, 
And his bright remains shall be 
Sepulchered right reyally.” 


But the widow Queen of Shadows ejaculated in a tone 
of still more impassioned grief— ' 


‘*From these arms he shall not stir, 
These shall be his sepulcher; 
Come, my love—look up—behold,— 
Again to my breast 
Thy cheek is press’d: 
Oh! how cold—how shuddering cold!” 


No sooner had she ceased than the attendants resumed 
their consolatory chant. 


“For a winding-sheet we'll take 
Leaf of lily from the lake:— 

Silver shell of nautilus 

Shall his coffin be—and thus 

Will we see him tomb’d afar 

In some silent cave of spar, 

Where a glow-worm in an urn 

Of chrystal for a lamp shall burn. 
His toll-bell shall the death-watch ring, 
Humming birds his dirge shall sing, 
And for banners we shall have 
Tulips waving o’er his grave. 

Thus shall he enshrined be, 
Royally—right royally.” 


Gazing upwards with a look of appealing grief, the dis- 
consolate. Queen exclaimed— 


‘‘Must I leave him!—Never, never! 

Lay me by his side for ever, 

For my bosom’s thrilling smart 
Tells me,—oh, my heart! my heart!’ ‘ 


Still the mourner would have spoken, 








But, alas! her heart was broken; . 








Still her scarlet lips she stirr’d, 
But their music was not heard: 
Prone she fell upon her lover, 
Heaved a sigh—and al] was over! 


Methought a wailful cry was uttered by the whole as- 
semblage, followed by a sad and strange funereal music, 
which was suddenly interrupted by the Joud. barking of 
a do, ; when I found that the volume of Shakspeare, in 
whic I had been reading the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
having fallen from my hand upon my pointer’s head, he 
had instantly dissipated my reverie, and most unwelcome- 


ly hurried me back from the Pacific Ocean, and the dreams | 


of imagination, to the dull and dusty reality of my cham- 
bers in Gray's Inn Square. , ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





























JANET M°CREA. 
We gave an interesttng sketch, last week, of the execution of Captain 
‘ Natban Hale, from Sparks’ new work, the “Life and Treason of 
Benedict Arnold.” The following account of the savage murder of 
Miss M’Crea, is from the same interesting work. 





MURDER OF MISS M’CREA. 


The murder of Janet M’Crea has been a theme, which 
eloquence and sensibility’have alike contributed to dignify, 
and which has kindled in many a breast the emotions of 
& responsive sympathy. Gen. Gates’ description in his 
letter to Burgoyne, although more ornate than forcible,— 
and abounding more in bad taste than simplicity or pathos, 
was suited to the feelings of the moment, and produced a 
lively impression in every part of America; and the glow- 
ing lamguage of Burke, in one of his most celebrated 
speeches in the British parliament, made the story of Jan- 
et M’Crea familiar to the European world. 

_ This foung lady was the daughter of a clergyman, who 
died in NeWwjersey, before the revolution. Upon her fath- 
er’s death she sought a home in the house of her brother, 
a respectable gentleman residing on the western bank of 
Hudson’s river, about-four miles below tort Edward. Here 
she formed an intiimcey with a young man named David 
Jones, to whom it was understood she was engaged to be 
married. When the war broke out, Jones took the side 
of the royalists; went to Canada, received a commission, 
and.was a captain or lieutenant among the provincials in 
Bargoyne’s army. 

Fort Edward was situate on the eastern margin of Hud- 
son’s river, within a few yards of the water, and sur- 
rounded by a plain of considerable extent, which was clear- 
ed of wood and cultivated. On the road leading to the 
north, and near the foot of the hill, about one third of a 
mile from the fort, stood a house occupied by Mrs. M’Neil, 
a widow lady and an acquaintance of Miss M’Crea, with 
whom she was staying as a visitor at the time the Ameri- 
can army was in that neighborhood. ‘The side of the hill 
was covered with a growth of bushes, and on its top, a 
quarter of a mile from the house, stood a large pine tree, 
near the root of which’ gushed out a perennial spring of 
water. A guard of one hundred men had been left at the 
fort, and a picket under lieutenant Van Vetchen, was sta- 
gease in the woods on the hilla little beyond the pine 
ree, 


Early one morning, this.picket guard was attacked by a 
party of Indians, rushing through the woods from different 
points at the same moment, and rending the air with hide- 
ous yells. Lieutenant Van Vetchen and five others were 
killed, and scalped, and four were wounded. Samuel 
Standish, one of the guard, whose post was near the pine 
tree, discharged his musket at the first Indian he saw, and 
ran down the hill towards the fort; but he had no sooner 
reached the plain, than three Indians, who had pursued 
him to cut off his retreat, darted out of the bushes, fired 
and wounded him in the foot. One of them sprang upon 
him, threw him to the ground, pinjoned his arms, and then 
pushed him violently forward up the hill. He naturally 
made as much haste es he could, and ina short time the 
came tothe spring, where several Indians were assembled. 


Here Standish was left to himself, at a little distance 
from the spring and the pine tree. expecting every moment 
toehare the fate of his comrades, whose scalps were con- 
spicuously @isplaye’?. A few minutes only had elapsed, 
when he saw a small party of Indians ascending the hill, 
and with them Mrs. McNeil and Miss M’Crea on foot.— 
He knew them both, having often been at Mrs. McNeil’s 
house. The party had already joined the other Indians, 
when he perceived much agitation among them, high 
words and violent gestures, till at length they engaged in 
a furious quarrel, and beat one another with their muskets. 
In the midst of this affray, one of the chiefs, apparently 
in a paroxysm of rage, shot Miss M’Crea in the breast!— 
She instantly fell and expired. Her hair was long and 
flowing. The same chief grasped it in his hand, séized 
his knife, and took off the scalp in such a manner as to 
include nearly the whole of the hair; then springing from 
the ground, he toseed it in the face of a young warrior, 
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it in the air, and uttered a yell of savage exultation.— 
When this was done the quarrel ceased, and as the fort 
had already been alarmed, the Indians hurried away as 
quickly as possible to general Fraser’s encampmenton the 
road to fort Anne, taking with them Mrs. McNeil and 
Samuel Standish. 

The bodies of the slain were found by a party, that 
went in pursuit, and. were-carried across the river. ‘They 
had been stripped of their clothing, and the body of Miss 
M’Crea was wounded in nine places, either by a scalping 
knife or a tomahawk. A messenger was despatched to 
convey the afflicting intelligence to her brother, who ar- 
rived soon afterwards, took charge of his sister’s remains, 
and had them interred on the east side of the river about 
three miles below the fort. The body of lieutenant Van 
Vechten was buried at the same time and on the same 
spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we can‘at this 
day ascertain the reason, why Miss M’Crea should remain 
as she did in so exposed and unprotected a situation. She 
had been reminded of her danger by the people at the fort. 
Tradition relates, however, and with seeming truth, that 
through some medium of communication she had promised 
her lover, probabiy by his advice, to remain in this place 
until the approach of the British troops should afford her 
an opportunity to join him, in company with her hostess 
and friend. It is said, that, when they saw: the Indians 
coming to the house, they were at first frightened and at- 
tempted to escape; but, as the Indians made signs of a 
pacific intention, and one of thenrheld up a letter intimat- 
ing that it was to be opened, their fears were calmed and 
the letter was read, It was from Jones, and contained‘a 
request that they would put themselves under the charge 
of the Indians, whom he had sent for the purpose, and who 
would guard them in safety to the British camp. Unfor- 
tunately two separate parties of Indians, or at least two 
chiefs acting independently of each other, had united in 
this enterprise, combining with it an attack of the picket 
guard. It is incredible that Jones should have known'this 
part of the arrangement, or he would have foreseen the 
danger it threatened, When the prize wasin their hands, 
the two chiefs quarreled about the mode of dividing the 
reward they were to'receive; and, according to the Indian 
rule of settling disputes in the case of captives, one of 
them in a wild fit of passion killed the victim and secured 
the scalp. - Nor is it the least shocking feature of the 
transaction, that the savage seemed not aware of the na- 
ture of his mission. Uninformed as to the motive of his 
employer for obtaining the person of the lady ,or not compre- 
hending it, he regarded her in the light of a prisoner, and 
supposed the scalp would be an acceptable trophy. Let 
it be imagined what were the feelings of the anxious lov- 
er, waiting with joyful anticipation the arrival of his in- 
tended bride, when this appalling proof of her death was 
presented to him. The innocent had suffered by the hand 
of cruelty and violence, which he had unconsciously arm- 
ed; his most fondly cherished hopes were blasted, and a 
sting was planted in his soul, which time and forgetfulness 
could never eradicate. His spirit was scathed and his 
heart broken. He lived but a few years, a prey to his sad 
recollections, end sunk into the grave under the burden of 
his grief. 

The remembrance of this melancholy tale is still cher- 
ished with a lively sympathy by the people who dwelt near 
the scene of its principal incidents. ‘The inhabitants of 
the village of fort Edward have lately removed the re- 
mains of Miss M’Crea from their obscure resting-place, 
and deposited them in the public burial-ground. ‘The cer- 
emony wassolemn and impressive. A procession of young 
men and maidens followed the relics, and wept in silence 
when the earth was again closed over them, thus exhibit- 
ing an honorable proof of sensibility and of respect for the 
dead. The little fountain still pours out its clear waters 
near the brow of the hill, and the venerable pine is yet 
standing in its ancient majesty, broken at the top and 
shorn of its branches by the winds and storms of half a 
century, but revered as marking the spot where youth and 
innocence were sacrificed in the tragical death of Janet 
M’Crea. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


The following is an extract from an amusing article in 
the Court Magazine. Ralph, an unfortunate husband 
— by his wife, bets an old gray mare against a 

ne steed belonging to a traveler with whom he falls in 
company, that the majority of husbands would not prove 
to be under the subjection of which he complained. Ralph 
started full of hope. with a basket of stones on one arm 
and oneof eggs on the other. He was to leave a stone 
at every house where the husband proves to be in his own 
unfortunate predicamegt. and an egg where it was other- 
wise. Alas, for poor Ralph—he returned. home with but 





one missing egg and no stones, We give our readers his 
visit to the great house of the village—Portland Maga- 
zine. 

On the left of the avenue was a close shady walk, and 
Ralph thinking it might lead through another part of the 
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ed the path became darker and more enclosed with trees, 


and so intricate that our hero began to think that he had 
missed his way. He went on, however, through various 
turnings and windings,until at length he found himself, to 
his surprise, again close to the house. ‘The path he hhd 
taken Jed to the western wing of the mansion, and term- 
inated in a flower garden, which lay enbowered among 
shrubs that concealed it from the outside. A large glass 
door opened with steps upon this garden, and in the room 
beyond, a small but elegantly furnished study, sat the 
master. of the house, the stately Earl of N——, in 
propria persona. ‘Ah, ah !’ exclaimed Ralph, as he en- 
sconced himself behind a spreading acacia that stretched 
its branched almost over the portico, ‘here is something 
worth losing one’s way for.’ The whole scene was indeed 
new to him, and exceeded in elegance any thing he had 
ever witnessed before. He gazed with wonder on the 
rich carving of the chairs and chiffoniers, thé splendid 
bindings of the books, the luxurious couches, the bronzes 
and marble statues, and spacious mirrors that decorated 
this little temple of the muses. Lord N was writ- 
ing at a table covered with papers; he appeared about fif- 
ty, and his countenance bore the marks of care and 
thought; time, too, had slightly furrowed his brow and 
sprinkled his locks with grey; tle expression of his fea- 
tures was haughty, if not severe, and as Ralph, contem- 
plated his lofty bearing, and the proud step with which he 
traversed the room to reach down a book from the opposite 
shelf, he could not help repeating to himself, ‘They spoke 
the truth—he is indeed-an awsome man!’ A few minutes 
had elapsed and all was silent, save the rustling of the 
wind through the branches, when a geritle tap was heard 
at the door of the study; it was softly opened, and 
Ralph caught a glimpse of a little fairy foot, in a black 
satin slipper, advanced into the room. The Earl looked 
up at the sound, and his stern features relaxed into a 
smile. ‘Come in my love,’ he said; ‘that gentle tap is 
an ‘open Sesame’ to which my door always yields: it ever 
tells a welcome tale to my ears.’ ‘Nay, but it shall tell 
an un-welcome one new, and make you repent having ad- 
mitted an enemy into the stronghold, who is come to 
wage war against, and defy the Lord of the citadel to 
his very face.’ : 

So saying, the owner of the little foot, whose silvery 
tones were so much at variance’ with the tenor of the 
words she uttered, bounded into the room. She wasa 
young and lovely creatare,sparkling with youth and anima- 
tion, and looked more like the daughter of the Earl than 
his wife. Her form was slender and elastic, and the 





eye, and played in the arch smiles that dimpled round her 
beautiful mouth. She paused in the middle of the room, 
and stood with her finger uplifted, in an attitude of play- 
ful anger, while she shook her glossy lock at the Earl. 

‘Well,’ said he, looking fondly at her, ‘and pray what 
has my ‘wrathful dove that pecks her mate’ to murmur 
at now? why are her plumes thus ruffied, and what are 
the high crimes and misdemeanors he has to atone for!’ 

‘Crime indeed!’ exclaimed the countess, pouting a lip 
which might have rivalled that of the bride in Sir John 
Suckling’s ballad, 


Some bee has stung it newly; 


‘why you recreant knight, do you ask the question, after 
so shamefully deserting your ladye’s bower for the gloomy 
study, and preferring those dry, dusty, never-ending pa- 
pers to her society!—Rufiled plumes, forsooth! why I pro- 
test ‘tis enough to make every feather rise up in rebéllion. 
There have I been singing all the morning to amuse my 
parrot, and painting that head you took such a fanev to, 
ingrate that you are!—and quarrelling with Fido to keep 
off ennui, until I got so weary of him and of myself too, 
that I was half tempted to commit suicide with my pallet 
knife; but here I am nevertheless, come to quarrel with 
you now, and to worry you out of this castle of yours—so 
allons! my liege lord; the foe is in your camp; surrender 
at discretion, or I shall begin the attack by making 
that little persevering pen prisonnier de guerre, and that 
too without chance of ransom.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Earl,‘Ido surrender, my fair enemy, 
but not without conditions-—-one letter more; and then 
dearest, I am yours for the rest of the day.’ 

‘And I,’ said she, drawing towards her a low stool, and 
seating herself at his feet, ‘shall stay to see that you are 
faithful to your compact. Nay, now, don’t frown—I will 
try for once to be quiet while you are writing, and shall 
be for the next half hour, a perfect miracle of taciturnity. 
as mute and immovable as that little bronze Harpocrates, 
with his finger in his mouth. Now I think of it, you 
yourself shall be warden of my lips,’ added the lovely 
creature, seizing the Earl’s Jeft hand, and folding the fin- 
gers over her mouth, while her rounding cheek rested in 
the ample palm. The Earl gazed tenderly at her, as she 
sat at his feet, her lovely head leaning back against his 











who stood near him watching the operation, brandished 


demesne to the high road, turned into it. As he advanc- 


knee, over which streamed the curls of her long shining 
hair, while her bright eyes looking laughingly up in his 
face. ‘ Ralphthought that all traces of severity had van- 
ished from his countenance, ag he stooped down and kissed 
her open forhead, and then resumed his writing. There 


brilliant gaiety of her rage danced in her bright hazle: 
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was along pause. The pen traveled rapidly over the pa- 
per, and Ralph was meditating a retreat, without waiting 
for an opportunity to obtain the wished-for information, 
when a sudden movement of the young countess arrested 
him. She started up, impatiently exclajming, 

‘Nay, I am sure you have broken faith, and are playing 
me false; the one letter must be finished long since} and 
but that you have been frowning so terribly, 1 should de- 
clare you were penning a billet-doux to some bella incog- 
pita—qui saif? I must have one peep at all events;’ and 
flinging her arm round his neck, she bent over the Earl as 
he continued his letter. As she read its contents, a shade 
came over the brow of the lady, and her gaiety gave way 
suddenly to a grave and thoughtful expression. 

‘So,’ she said, in a somewhat altered tone, ‘you are 
writing to the minister, in favor of that horrid old Sir 
John L though you promised me to give your inter- 
est to Mr. W 4 

The Ear] looked perplexed and annoyed. 

‘I did not promise you, my love,’ he said, ‘and as for 
poor Sir John L ; why dislike him se much; he 











‘ is—.’ 


‘Every thing that is detestable,’ interrupted the count- 
ess; ‘and you are a sad naughty man to recommend him, 
after telling me you would support my protégé, dear old 
Mr. W. , he must be appointed, indeed he must,’ 
she added, looking up in her lord’s face, and adjusting his 
thin locks with her taper fingers. The Earl remonstrat- 
ed, but his grave arguments were all overturned by her 
lively sallies and gay pleasantry—his weighty reasons 
proved an unequal match for her playful badinage; and the 
light weapons she wielded so skilfully, were enforced by 
‘wreathed smiles’ and endearing ways, thatmade the ap- 
peal irresistible. The Earl, however, still held firm, 
when suddenly she snatched the letter oyt of his hands, 
and bearing it off in triumph, flung it into the fire. This 
was acoup de main Ralph was quite unprepared for, and 
his heart beat high for the result. 

The Earl frowned, and now looked vexed in good earn- 
est. *~ 

Ralph watched him with eager anxiety. 

‘There go Sir John L ’s hopes to the winds,’ ex- 
claimed the countess, as the last remnants of the consum- 
ed paper floated up the chimney. ‘Are you angry, my 
lord, very angry with me, for doing so naughty a thing!— 
Well I confess I am asad girl, and deserve all manner of 
punishment; but come, I know you will forgive me—I 
know you will,’ she added in a tone half playful, half en- 
treating,—‘pray do this time, and I promise, en vrai 
penilence never to transgress again.’ ‘ 

Her husband* looked at her, but his brow remained 
clouded and unrelaxed in its severity. 








‘So you won’t forgive me,’ she continued, laying her’ 


hand on his shoulder—‘still, still inexorable! Nay, if I 
had thought I should have made you so very angry 
she stopped short, and a tear stole into her dark eye. 

There was a moment’s struggle between love and dis- 
pleasure: in the countenance of the Earl, but another 
look at the beautiful suppliant decided the contest—he 
clasped her fondly to him, reproaching himself for having 
caused her an instant’s pain, and overwhelming her with 
the tenderest caresses and assurances of his undiminish- 
ed love. 

‘So, then, the culprit is forgiving non e vere,’ she said, 
resuming her gaity; ‘and now it is all over, I shall hate 
Sir John L———’ ten times more than I did, for having 
ee me into disgrace. Let me see, is that terrible 
rown really gone! Come, I shall not believe it until you 
seal my pardon, by writing another letter, and recom- 
mending my old favorite for the vacant post. Here, this 
shall be my stool of repentance, and I will act Harpo 
crates again, while you E 

‘Act the old fool,’ interrupted the Earl, ‘by indulging 
the silly caprices of a spoiled child like yourself.’ 

‘Well if you choose to spoil me———’ 

‘I must pay the penalty, you would say—then be it,so,’ 
he added, reseating himself at the table, ‘for I see after 
all, there is no resisting you in any thing.’ 

‘Well,’ sighed Ralph, as he ligtened his basket of ano- 
ther stone, ‘’tisa disappointment to be sure ; but (glanc- 
ing once more at the graceful form and lovely fece of the 
youthful countess, as she resumed her position at the 
feet of the Earli,) if there ever was an excuse for mortal 
man, his lordship cannot be blamed for giving up to such 
a wife.’ 











DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Sermon ror Bacuevors.—The Hartford Mirror con- 
tains a lay sermon, for the special benefit of the Bache- 
lor’s Club, founded on the following text: 

“And they called Rebecca and said unto her, wilt thou 
go with this man, and she said, I will go."—Geneeis 35 
» 2. ° 
- In those times, ceremony, formality, singing and senti- 
ment were altogether unknown. Rebecca was a sensible 
girl, and jumped at the first good offer. 

We would have picked out a better text to preach be- 
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fore che honorable and venerable fraternity, viz. 
“Jacob kissed Rachel.” 


That is something substantial for bachelors to say grace 
over; the other text was for the benefit of Rebecca alto- 
gether. 


“Jacob kissed’ Rachel, 
And lifted up his voice and wept.” 


' How pathetic! The fact is, time and the fashions 
make strange inroads upon poor human nature. Here 
was Jacob scouring’ the country to look for a wife, and 
on a fine sunny day, in the valley of Pabnaram, he saw 
her at a distance drawing water from a well, being bare- 
footed, and without ceremony he ran’ towards her, and in 
the language of the good book, ‘Kissed her, and lifted up 
his voice and wept.” We have no account that Rachel 
boxed his ears for his rudeness,\ as in these days of sim- 
plicity and innocence would have been done, particular- 
ly in **good society.” 


“OpEN TO ALL Parties,” &c.—St. Leger, a showy Ir- 
ishman, coming to London, and being extensively known 
from his connections and manners, had availed himself 
liberally of the hospitabilties of both whigs and tories; and 
at his first dinner at the Pavilion, he was laughingly ta- 
ken to task for his indiscriminate taste for the Burgundy 
of both sides. The Irishman defended himself gallantly, 
and said: that he saw no difference of principle in beauty 
or Burgundy; but that, *love or drink where he would, he 
would always adhere tovhis political friends.” ‘St. Le- 
ger is quite right,” said the prince—he promises like 
the prospectus of a newspaper—-open to all parties, but 
influenced by none.”’—Croly’s George IV. 


Mepicat Responsipitity 1n France.—The Visigoths 
had a law, that if a physician were called in toa case, 
and took chatge of it, he was bound to effect acure. If 
the patient died, the physician was immediately deliver- 
ed up to the friends of the deceased, that they might do 
what they liken with him. Some of the French journal- 
ists complain most piteously that the laws affecting the 
profession in France at the present day are not less se- 
vere. A case Jately occurred at Evreux, in which a M. 
Thouret Noroy, in consequence of alleged mal-practice, 
by accidentally injuring the brachial artery, so as to ren- 
der amputation necessary, was mulcted in heavy dama- 
ges—and having appealed to a higher tribunal, had 400 
fr. more laid on him, by way of interest on his former fine. 
—Medical Gazette. 


Dean Swirt.—The Dean was wont to stop at rode- 
side public-honses, when on his pedestrain tours. While 
at one, known by the three crosses, between Dunchurch 
and Daventry (in illusion to three roads intersecting,) he 
could not obtain the attention of the landlady to get him 
breakfast, who at last told him, ‘she must not leave her 
customers for such as he.” Upon which, the Dean took 
out his diamond, and wrote, on a pane of glass, 


TO THE LANDLORD. 


There hangs ‘hree crosses at the door.— 
Hang up thy wife, and she’ll make four! 


Noste Taste ror Witr.—A nobleman, eagerly listen- 
ing to the witty sayings of Foote, expressed his gratifi- 
cation;—*You see, Foote, that I swallowed all the good 
things.” ‘Did you, my lord duke? then I congratulate 
your grace onyour digestion; for, I believe, you’ never 
threw up one of them in your life.” 


Dutcn Cyierks.——Even an English merchant would be 
astonished to see the wonderful arithmetical attainments 
of stripling clerks in any of the Dutch counting-houses, 
and the quantity of complicated business they discharge in 
the course of a day, the order of their books, the rapidi- 
ty and certainty of their calculation, according to the 
commercial habits and exchange of different countries, and 
the variety of languages which they speak; to which ma 
be added the great regularity and length of their attehd- 
ance, and the decency and propriety of their deportment. 
—Carr’s Tour through Holland: 


Varor Barus in Russta.—The vapor bath isa sine 
qua non of a Russian boor’s existance. The soldiers and 
sailors use it twice, and the peasants at least once a 
week. Baths abound in the capital; and in every village 
where there are twenty houses, there is one devoted to 
the purpose ofa bath. People of all ages use them; and 
the heat, generated in various. ways, soon throws the per- 
son into a profuse perspiration. Sometimes dry heat is 
employed, and the individual stands in the bath asan an 
oven. Vapor is produced by dashing cold water upon 
hot stones. .The bather generally lies upon a plank in 
the hotest part of the bath, and is flagellated with soft 
rods, or he is scraped down with a kind of hoop, or rubbed 
with shavings or hair brushes. Whichever of these pro- 
cesses he may undergo, aud he has his choice, as also of 
his grooms, the effect produced is a profuse perspiration 
from every pore. When this has continued a certain time, 
wari water is dashed all over him, and then water a lit- 
tle cooler,. and finally water at a very low temperature. 





This is sueceeded by dry rubbing, which produces @ genial 
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glow; and as the operation is generally performed of 

evening, he retires from the bath to the bed or couch and 
perspires moderately for the remainder of the day.—Dr. 
Lefevre. ‘ 


Parer Cixevtation.—From ‘the report of the auditor 
of state, giving the retarns received from banks in Ohio, 
bearing date in December and January last, it appears 
that the amount of their paper in circulation was $1,052, 
729,58. The bank of Norwalk has the largest:amount, 
fy and the Circleville bank the smallest, $6,800 

n the 22d December, 1834, the circulation of the day- 
ton bank amounted to $52,450. 


They—the body and soul—are not friends but enemies. 
The one curbs and’confines, the other wears and shatters. 
Perpetual is the struggie, till death parts the moral and 
immoral—and life, the riddle, is lost in the deeper secrets 
of eternity. 


_Recrrge.—How to get rid of an acquaintance whose ‘so- 
ciety you do not like—If he is poor lend him some money; 
if he is rich, ask him to lend you some 


Dr. Louth began a sermon on the text, “The w 
of sin is death” as follows.—*Poor wages indeed, ‘that 
a man can’t live by.” 


A Scotch political economist being asked the meaning 
of metaphysics, explained it as follows:—When a party 
who listen disna ken what the party who speaks disna 
ken what he means himself,—that is metaphysics. 


Ba live in Julia’s eyes,” said an affected dandy in Cole- 
man’s hearing. ‘I don’t wonder at it,” replied the wit, 
“since I observed she had a sty in them when I saw her 
Jast.”” 


Very Repvstican.—The Newyork fashionables are 
fast following in the wake of the European nobility. It 
has become the ton in that city, according to the Star, 
to engrave at full length, on visiting cards, the armorial 
bearings and emblazoning of the pedigree of the visitor! 
The best of the joke is, that withone or two exceptions 


fashionable life—they have been gradually, since the rev- 
olution, losing their wealth, and, with it their influence, 
and the mass of the Newyork exclusives is com of 
those who never had grandfathers, but whose 

speculations and prais worthy industry have become 
rich. 





A gentiewnan who married a lackadaisic1! youn 
was visited soon after by an old friend. The lady, 
enlarging into an animated strain upon the pleasures of 
London, had retired for the night, when ‘his friend ex- 
claimed, ‘Why, Jack, your wife is not s@ pensive as she 
used to be.’ ‘To which the other replied, with a shrug, 
‘No, she has left that off; she is now ex-pensive.’ 


+ Te Hero ora Fine Day.—Paris has in the year 
(on an average of twenty years) but one hundred and 
twenty-six days tolerably fine. But what may not be said 
of these one hundred and twenty-six days! They con- 
tain the history of France. The sun s!:ines;. and behold 
that important personage who has so trequently decided 
the destiny of Paris! See him in his black and besmear- 
ed “blouse,” his paper cap, and his green apron. There 
he is on the quays, on the Boulevards, in the Palais Roy- 
al; whenever Paris is more essentially Paris—there he is, 
laughing, running, shouting, idling, eating. There he is, 
at the fete, at the funeral, at the bridal, at the burial, 
above all—at the revolution. Hark, ashe cries “Vive la 
France! vive la liberte!”” And he rushes on the bayonet, 
he jumps upon the cannon, he laughs at death,—he fears 
nothing, but a shower of rain. 


A Yankee who was traveling, lately, put up at a coun- 
try inn, where a number of loungers were assembled tel- 
ling large stories. After sitting somé time and attentive- 


Y|\ly listening to their fol!y, he suddenly turned and asked 


them how much they supposed he had been offered for 
his dog, which he had with him. They all stared, and 
curiosity was ontiptoeto know; one guessed five dollars, 
another ten, anotheir fifteen, until they had exhausted 
their patience, when one of them seriously asked how 
much he had beenoffered. Not a cent, replied he. 


Tue Evrxta.—That enterprising and successful gro- 
naut, Mr. Mills, is in this city, and we are happy to say, 
purposes, ere long, to make an ascension with his newly 
invented conical balloon. We yesterday inspected the 
successful results of a numerous series of experiments re- 
lative to the manufacture of balloons with wings or sails, 
so as to make them capable of being navigated through 
the fields of air; and we speak advidsel ywhen we say that 
Mr. Mills’ achievements in this respect are truly aston- 
ishing, and we doubt not that he will soon be able to.ex- 
hibit to the wonder-loving folks of this good city of Goth- 
am the Eurekia of modern philosophy—a balloon directed 
through the air at the will of the eronaut.—Newyork 
Transcript. 

The city authorities of Newyork offera premium of 








$500 for the best plan for a city prion, to take the place 
of the old Bridewell in the Park. 


none of the ancient gentry of that state are to be found in © 
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THE CiSTUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 





Upon the.cold and barren rock 
Thy buds expanded to the air, \ 

And richly bloom’d, where none could mock 
Thy beauty, unsurpassing fair, . 


When rutliless winds around thee swept, 
And on thee dashing torrents fell, 
_ Alone thou stood’st, of all bereft, 
Save beauty’s fair, enchanting spell. 


No sheltering forest-monarch spread 
His waving branches o’er thy form ; 
No insect on thy sweetness fed, 
Or fied to thee from coming storm. 


No eye had seen thy lovely form, 

No hand had reared thy tender stem ; 
The sun alone. at night and morn, 

Had viewed thy beauties, lovely gem. 


Alone, fair Cistus, thou hast bloom’d— 
No kindred flower-companions near— 
Like exile from his country, doom’d 
To live and die from all that’s dear! 


Man has but little while to bloom 

* On this cold, dark, unfriendly earth ; 

And like the Cistus, he must soon 
Return to that which gave him birth. 


te? 
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I’ve seen her oft, in yon secluded vale, 
Toward yonder fountain, shaded by the yew; 
Upon her arm her dipper and her pail; 

She bathed her light feet in the morning dew. 


No Jock. supurfluous, adorned her head— 

« Health is her rouge, and neatness her attire : 
She rises early from her green-elad bed, 
And puts her simple breakfast o’er the fire. 


O, blest of nymphs—unsullied, pure, and sweet! 
Pride of the wood, and beauty of the plains! 

The man who seeks thee in thy low retreat, 
Shall find a treasure, richly worth his pains. 


Assuming grandeur oft has wooed the maid, 
by she, unpleased, as often turned aside ; 
\He that would win her from her peaceful shade, 
Must never conrt her in the garb of pride. 
Bridgewater, Newyork. 





out 


L. C. B. 
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Mr. Chaptal says, that in the environs of Montpelier, ||and other forest countries; but such, we know, is not the 
perfect representations of trees have been found, but whol-|/fact. . It is enough for the end I now have in view, to 
ly converted into lignite. He also informs us that-hefound ||know that the vegetables which constitute peat-moss are 
|}a wooden pail converted into lignite! This is an inter-||preserved, without the smallest trace of decomposition, — 
esting fact, and worthy of aclose inspection. Suppose the |\and this is admitted by both parties, 
staves of which this pail was made to have been original-|| Doctor Rennie informs us that those peat beds which 
ly five-eigths of an inch thick, is it not evident that before ||contain no foreign accumulation of plants, trees, and al- 
they could become solid lignite, they must lose three or||luvion, do not exceed five feet in thickness; while those 
four fifths of their thickness! simply, because only the one ||of the contrary character, are sometimes found to be thir- 
fifth part was carbon. This reduction must have been ef- ||ty-fivefeet thick. He adds, that the half of every bed is 
fected by super-incumbent pressure. Now I put the ques- || water; so that the thickest one contains only fifteen feet 
tion to the common-sense of my readers: is it possible for'|of solid matter. Upon the renovation of this substance, 
this pail to have been thus changed in substance and thus ||he says that observation has determined that, from thirty 
reduced in the apparent quantity of its matter, and in the||to an hundred years are requisite tu produce a bed of it 
manner treated of, and not suffer such a mutilation as to||ten feet thick, with half the density of the old moss,— 
have effectually escaped the observation of Mr. Chaptal? || This reduced to solid matter, would yield a bed only two 
If this pail exhibited to him its former dimensionsinevery |jand a half feet thick. For the purpose of arriving at 
respect, as it unquestionably did,then the process of chang-'|some practical conclusions on the subject, suppose this peat 
ing the original wood into lignite or coal, must have crea-||to consist of box wood, which contains the maximum 
ted from twenty five to seventy three per cent. of carbon, || twenty per cent. of carbon, it follows that abed of it, two 
for it is not contended that there existed any source from |jand a half feet thick, without any foreign matter, which 
which the coppess of bitumination ‘could “have obtained ||cannot be contended for, would make a bed of coal six 
it. It is also certain that no change could have added to || inches thick. 
the original quantity of the elementary matter. Carbon ||grow the materials for'this coal, is sixty-five years. Then 
iscarbon under every modification of circumstance. it follows, that if six inchesof coal require sixty-five years, 
At a number of places in the vicinity of Baltimore, very ||the two hundred feet, which the Wyoming valley is esti- 
fine lignites abound, particularly at cape Sable. I have||mated to contain, after subtracting all foreign matter, 
a number of specimens ‘from this locality; in-some of|| would require twenty-six thousand years! Add to this 
which, part of the ligneous fiber is represented by the||account the time which must have elapsed in covering 
sulpburet of iron, and the remainder by brown coal or lig- ||each coal bed, twenty in number, with two or three hun. 
nite;;and the whole is coated by crystalized swylphuret of'|| dred feet of shale and sandstone, and the absurdity of the 
iron. Could this last circumstance have obtained undera || vegetable theory is rendered palpable. 
super-incumbent pressure? Some of the ligneous forms|| A single coal basin in Nova-Scotia is estimated to con- 
are represented by the sulphuret of iron, entirely, and so||tain seventeen hundred feet of coal. As this is bitumi- 
distinctly too, that the several growths and the finest || nous, suppose eight hundred of it to be foreign matter, the 
fibers of the form can be as easily traced as it could have || remaining nine hundred would require, to grow the mate- 
been in itsligneous state. In some of the specimens, one, || rials, one hundred and seventeen thousand years! 
two, or more of the growths or concentric strata are rep- For the purpose of showing that I am not so speculative 
tesented by the sulphuret of iron, while the adjoining ||as some may imagine, I will modify the calculation, or 
ones are represented by lignite. ‘The annual increase or || rather, found it upon different data. 
growth of some of these specimens, is not less. than the Degnor and Anderson, who have given much attention 
eighth of an inch, which effectually contraindicates the |\to the growth of vegetation, assure us of a fact, to the 
idea of compression. truth of which every one must be sensible, viz: “that the 
I have before me specimens of petrifactions, ferrifac- || most abundant crop, on the most fertile soil, would not cov- 
tions, and carbofactions (or lignites) of vegetable matter; ||er the earth, when fresh cut, half aninch deep.” Then 
and such is the close resemblance, save in color and lus-||a bed of solid moss, two and a half feet thick, allowing 
ter, that I challenge the closest observer to discover and |jhalf an inch to be produced annually, would require sixty 
define any circumstance about them that indicates the most || years. ‘ This would yield, admitting it to be box-wood, six 
trifling difference in the modus operandi of the several ||inches of coal—which would require'sixty years to grow 
agents that produced them. It is now apparent thattwo ||the materials—and if so, two hundred feet would require 
conclusions grow out of this examination of the lignites. ||twenty-four thousand years—and nine hunted feet, a hun- 
1. The Tueorres which have been suggested to ex-||dred and eight thousand years. These are pretty close 
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plain the production of lignites, are insufficient, because |fapproximations, for a subject of this kind, to the preceding 
they do not provide for the very great increase of carbon||calculations. It will be contended in answer, I presume, 
which analysis proves to have obtained. Neither fire, ||that vegetation was more luxuridnt in those days, than in 
















BY W. BYRD POWELL, M. D. 





MINERAL COAL, NOT A VEGETABLE PRODUCT. 


*Three modes for carbonizing or changing vegetable 
matter into coal or lignite, have been suggested. The 


water, nor sulphuric acid can add this element to the veg-||these. 1 wil! concede this to have been the case immedi- 
etable form; anda mere change in the relation of the ||ately aboutthe coal lakes; but, upon the admission, enough 
original particles or elements can create nothing. cannot be claimed to over-balance that which I have 
2. No evidence can be drawn from this subject favora- || granted in supposing all that was produced to have been 
box-wood. It is well known that the vegetation of the 


ble to the theory, which maintains mineral coal to be a 
vegetable product; because it cannot be made to appear||coal basins was of a very succulent character, yielding 
but one, and at most, two per cent. of carbon. 


that a vegetable form or substance, was ever changed into 


The average length of time requisite to , 


first attributes it tothe agency of fire; the second, to the 
influence of water; ‘this was introduced by Mr. M’Cullock) 
—-and the third, (by’ Mr. Silliman) to the agency of sul- 
phuric acid. The inefficiency of either and all of these to 
produce the effect, will be exposed in the fcllowing exam- 
ination of facts: : 

Lignite or wood coal occurs in low situations, and is ev- 
idently the result of drifts of logs or trees, which were 
for a long time immersed in water, and subsequently cov- 
ered by inundations with clay, sand, and gravel. Like 
other coals, it is formed in basins, but never stratified and 
alternating with strata of shale and sandstone. No more 
analogy exists between them and regular coal beds, than 
betwixt the, latter and the common driits of our spring 
freshets. This explanation will be sufficient to prepare 
my readers for the indivual specimens which follow. 








r. Brande mentions a specimen, (in the history of the 
antiquities of the town of Newcastle,)in which the top of 
a tree was still wood, while the bottom or root was con- 
verted inte coal, I regret that he has not:informed us 
whether this tree, through its changed and unclranged 
portions, was of the same diameter or not. J take it for 

ranted that it was, because, had it been otherwise, the 
act would have been so remarkable that he, unquestion- 
ably, would have mentioned it. Then, inasmuch as lignite 
contains from forty five to ninety three per cent. of carbon 
and the maximum quantity found to exist in: vegetable 
matter, is but twenty, I would like to be informed of tie 
source whence this tree obtained from twenty-five to sev- 
enty three percent. of carbon in addition to that which it 
originally possessed. No one wi}l contend that a mere 
change in the relation of elementary particles can be crea- 


lignite or mineral coal; the facts do not warrant such an 
inference. 


stamps the idea with absurdity. 


the subject upon its own merits. 


observations upon the subject. 


sion, with decided success. 


posit’an ash-colored sediment. 


water, are converted into a vegetable mould. 





tive! This fact is also in direct opposition to the gener- 
ally received: opinion, that super-incumbent pressure is 
essential to the production of lignite from vegetable forms, 
as trees, dcc.; but more of this presently. 








far as it concerns my present purpose. 








«Continued from number 16, page 130. 














This would be a work, || quibble. 
however, of superrerogation, if my readers were as thor- 
oughly convinced as myself that vegetable matter cannot 
be converted into mineral coal; but as they, probably, are 
not,—and as I wish to make clean work of it,—I will meet 


Peat is vegetable matter preserved from decomposition; 
but whether by its own inherent qualities, or the chemical 
character of the soil and water with which it is associat- 
ed,,has not been entirely settled by those who have made 
Dr. Rennie maintains the 
former, while prof. Robinson; M. Findorf, and Mons. De 
Luc as warmly support the latter, and to my comprehen- 


Robinson and Findorf inform us that neither rain nor 
river water will preserve vegetable matter from decompo- 
sition;—both of them become turbid and muddy, and de- 
Moss or peat water pre- 
serves vegetable matter from decomposition: it is coffee- 
colored, and deposits a brown sediment which is inflam- 
mable. Hence they conclude that the preservation of moss 
is owing to some antiseptic qualities of the water which 
it originally possessed. Mons. De Luc supports this opin- 
ion by assuring us that the same plants which form moss, 
in moss or peat waters, if immersed into rain or river. 


These experiments convince me that peat moss posses- 
ses no inherent properties that can secure it from decom- 
position; but whether it does or not, matters but little, so 
I will remark, how- 
ever, that if Dr. Rennie be correct, we would expect to||ute. 
find peat moss in every bog and bear-wallow in America, 


As it may be contended by some that the great length 
of time which I have shown to be necessary to grow the 


5. I proceed, now, to show that the preservation of|| materials for the coal beds, is no objection to the vegetable 
vegetable matter in peat bogs gives no evidence in favor of || theory, inasmuch as time costs nothing toa mere theorist, 
the vegetable origin cf mineral coal; but, on thecontrary, 


I will name a difficulty which cannot be removed by a 

A majority, and I may add, the most consistent 
geologists believe the vegetable matter to have grown 
where the coal is now found; but no one contends that 
enough could have been produced in one year to make a 
coal bed. ‘Then it follows, that a great number of years, 
as I have shown, were requisite. But if time was then 
marked by seasons, and of course changes of temperature, 
how did it happen that the vegetation of one summer was 
not ina great measure covered, at least mixed with the 
debris, of the subsequent spring? Coal was formed in 
basins, the margins of which were sand, end still we can 
discover none of it in the coal. 


If I were to stop here, my readers would feel convinced 
that the opinion which attributes mineral coal to a vege- 
table orign, is untrue and physically impossible, 

6. Vegetable drifts of logs, trees, plants, and brush 
have been considered by the fruitful imagination of, our 
geologists, to resemble very closely, that which must havé 
originally been the case with the coal beds. Mr. Com- 
stock says that, ‘‘those who have seen the pine forests of 
our western country, can, perhaps, have some conception 
of the vast pile which a single square mile of these trees 
would form if throwa together. Now if hundreds of square 
miles of such timber were accumulated, we might suppose 
that there would be a quantity sufficient to form a single 
bed of a large coal formation.” 

Mr. Bringier informs us, (Silliman’s Journal, vol. 3)— 
that there is a drift at the mouth of Red river 60 miles 
long and 15 wide; and that during a freshet in 1812, 8.000 
cubic feet of timber floated out of the Mississippi per min- 











Capt, Basil Hall states, “that on a tongue of land nearly 
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opposite the mouth of the Mississippi,” there are drifts of 
timber many yardsin thickness, covering ‘‘several hundred 
square leagues of surface.”— Comstock, 

A few facts relative to coal basins and forests, with a 
few rays of common sense, will expose the absurdity of 
such dreamings about probabilities and possibilities of beds 
having been produced in this manner. 


A coal basin contains from one to sixty beds of coal;—|| fi 


each one reposes on a bed of shale—and is covered by, one, 
and this again by one of sandstone. . The coal bed main- 
tains a uniform thickness throughout the basin; and it is 
close and compact—destitute of any foreign matter, such 
as sand and gravel. It may be, however, and generally 
is divided into several parts by thin strata or layers of 
shale, which are parallel to each other and to the surface 
of the coal bed. As regards forests, no one will contend 
that the earth’s surface, at this moment, can exhibit one 
of pine, nor any otker timber, which if felled, would cov- 
er its soil, compactly, more than half a foot deep.— 
About fourteen per cent. of this may be regarded as carbon. 
Now apply this. The Wyoming coal basin of Pennsyl- 
yania, contains about 525 square miles of surface; and 
several of its coal beds are 28 feet thick. One of these 
would require 200 feet of solid forest timber to make it— 
which must have been gathered from 210,000 square miles 
of surface, and then crammed so closely together that not 
a particle of foreign matter could be crowded between 


any of its parts in a perpendicular direction, and also.in } 


such a manner as to prevent any inequality in the thickness 
of the bed. ,T'o suppose no foreign matter to have been 
drifted with this timber is impossible, for every person in 
this forest country knows that all such drifts contain sand, 
gravel, and clay interposed between the different trees and 
logs of which they are composed. But how was it brought 
tothe basin? Nothing less than acurrent could do it; but 
the sfme current which brought it in, would also take it 
out,except such of it as might get into eddies, which, of 
themselves, would produce remarkable inequalities or in- 
sulated deposits. 

Admit it to have been brought to the basin, how was it 
covered, first by shale and secondly by sandstone? De la 
Beche, p. 424, tells usthat, upon this vegetable mass, 
“sands, silt or mud were accumulated;” and leaves us to 
infer from bis next paragraph, that they were ‘‘transport- 
ed” from some adjacent region. What was the nature of 
thistransporting agent? At one time it brought mud, and 
at another sand;- or were both brought at the same time; 
and if so, how were they separated, so as to place the mud 
underneath the heavier particles of sand! How did it 
happen that the finest particles of the mud were deposited 
first!. This is not the law of drifts, inundations, or trans- 
porting bodies of water! 

Admitting that it had not been shown that vegetable 
matter could not be converted into mineral coal, no cun- 
clusions could be drawn from vegetable drifts favorable to 
the opinion that mineral coal isa vegetable product. 

Ihave now examined, with entire impartiality, all the 
important evidence which is generally resorted to, in de- 
fence of the vegetable origin of mineral coal; and find, to 
my satisfaction, that the theory is not sustained. On the 
contrary, in as far as this evidence is inconclusive in sus- 
taining the theory, must it operate against it; and the con- 
viction of every impartial reader, after weighing carefully 
what I have written, will be that coal is any thing else 
than a vegetable product. If the question be conceded, no- 
thing is gained to the science of geology, because all the 
other phenomena of a coal basin continue unexplained. 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that I will be, equally 
with the public, obliged-to any gentleman who will ex- 
pose the error of any one argument I have used. 1 have 
no opinions to cherish at the price of TRUTH. 
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NOT COL. CROCKETT, OR A STEAMBOAT AD« 
VENTURE. 





BY HAZLEWDuD BUCKEYE, ESQ. 





“Hed,—What kind of an animal do you call this? *Tjs as like asany thing 
I ever saw in th’ whole ¢ourse of my tife.”— Bordon. 


“I say, feller, hand them thar what d’ye call ’em, here. 
Capting, will you give me that thar head—that pig’s 
head?” 

“Will you have the whole of it!” politely inquired the 
captain. 

“Yes, for sarting. I never does any thing by halves;— 
but goes the whole hog, ’specially when I feel so hungry 
that I seem like a young cataract—I could swoller Etner 
and bilch forth Confucius.” 


This was col. Crockett—so the register informed us.—}| 


He was about six feet high—stoutly built—his hands and 
feet were particularly small for a man of his appearance 
aad character. His tout ensemble was much more trim 
than weéxpécted to see, although he seemed to exert every 
faculty tolook as oulre as possible. His complexion was 
swarthy; his cheek-bones, high; his nose large, and dis- 
posed to favor an Indian’s. is hair was long, dark, and 


curly—looking rather uncombed than carefully attended to. | 
His pantaloons, which were fashionably cut, developed an 
extraordinarily handsome limb; and his loose calico hunt- 
ing shirt, ruffled around, collar, cape, cuffs, and skirt, full 
and flowing, set off his person as the rough and untutored 
woodsman, to peculiar advantage. The weather was ex- 
cessively hot, and the perspiration fell in torrents from his 
ace. 

“Lord! what do you calithat! I say waiter, boy, fel- 

ler, can’t you hear! Bring them ducks here.” 
The boy, with some hesitation, handed the skeletons of 
a brace of ducks, whose bosoms had been trimmed, and 
whose pinions had been clipped by some more fortunate 
Guloseton, who preceded the colonel at table. However, 
he chuckled over the merry thoughts, which had at least 
been left him, and in that he found some consolation for 
what had been removed. ; 

‘*Feller, bring me a taller candle, and I ’ll grease your 
head and swoller you.” 

This was too much for the cabin-boy, who had eyed the 
colonel’s voracity with intense anxiety. He trembled for 
a moment—then bolted out of the room—nor with all the 
entreaties and threats of the steward, could he be prevail- 
ed upon to return. 

“‘Let’s look at them cabages?”” demanded the colonel. 
Two cawliflowers, that had escaped the observation of 
the other’ amateurs of good living, quickly disappeared 
before his all-devouring appetite. 

**What do you think of the cholerer, capting! They 
say it’s playing hob with the fellers in these here parts— 
that it takes ’em off like strings of ing-uns in ‘a Dutch 
kitchen.” 

By this time the colonel had attracted universal atten- 
tion. Knives and forks rested idly on the edges of plates, 
and mouths were gaping in wonderment and surprise;— 
the juices and gravies trickling from lips which had for- 
gotten to close upon the delicious viands they had eagerly 
caught up. 

**Do you know who that strange anima! is?” inquired a 
young collegian, fresh from his a/ma matre. 

“It is said to be col. Crockett, the famous Tennessee- 
an,” responded his campanion; ‘but I set him down for 
acheat. Tarry awhile, and let us see what vagaries he 
willcutup. We may have some amusement with him yet 
—at any rate, his nonsense will furnish us variety during 
our monotonous boat-ride; and if he becomes troublesome, 
it will then be time enough to expose him.”’ 

















“You beat Fitz, colonel,’”? observed one of the passen- 
gers, with whom we had observed the col. conversing. 
“sO, yes,—I licked him up like salt: it was a tight 
squeeze, though. You see I had the gineral to contend 
with. He sent lots of letters all through the counties— 
that is, he sent a whole heap of handbills, and proclama- 
tions, and extra-Globes, franked by him and _his fellers, 
which the people thought were letters: and they said, 
‘they might ever desert the old hero, who thought so 
much of ’em as to have his letters printed, seeing some of 
’em could n’t read writing. But I skinned my eye tight, 
and went around and flogged half a dozen, outshot the 
others, and told ’em alt it they sent me to the city, I’d 
send ’em printed letters, and all the news to boot; and 
that it should not be like a.jug-handle—all on one side,. 
neither, Lord, you ort to have seen a big feller; he was 
just about as big as my grandfather used to be when I was 
so high—(suiting the action to the word,) and thought, 
eracky, what a big man he was tobe sure. Well, this 
feller swore that I was hired by a wild beast man, toshow 
off with an elephant. Well, says J, what if I am, won’t 
I bring all the money home, and spend it among my con- 
stituents on election days, and shan’t we have lots of fun 
and grog! But, says 1, my dear feller, who put you up to 
that! And he would n’t tell me: so I ups and knocks him 
down as slick as nothing. ‘Take that, says I, and hold 


your gab the next time, or 1 ll rush you up Salt river;— 


that’s only a priming, so be off. And sure enough, off he 
ponied.” 

After this speech of his, the colonel’s appetite seemed 
bornanew. He fellto, and many a dish was relieved of 
its burthen. 

“‘Waiter, what do you think of the times—look rather 
squally ahead, do n’t they! What may be the rate we ’re 
running? Well, I reckon you take me for a fool!’ Never 
mind, my appetite will come by and by.” 

The col. was evidently tickled with the effect which his 
pleasantry produced; and after taking a loving glass of 
brandy and water, pushed away his chair from the table, 
and leaned back with a hearty laugh—picking his teeth 
with a four-pronged fork, to the evident consternation of 
some exquisites on board. 

“By hoky! but this is an improvement! A man can 
pick all his teeth at once. What ’ll you take for this!’ 

_**Oh, the brute!” exclaimed the collegian. 








“Well, this takes the shine off of any thing I ever did 
see,” said the col. not noticing the effect of his rudeness 

















on the more civilized portion of the company. 
The table was removed—the male passengers, who used 
the weed, were enjoying their Havannas on the boat’s 








guard. We were dashing through the lucid water at a 
rapid rate; the bone beautifully whitening before the bow, 
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and the waves joyously — into crested foam, and 

sparkling in the sun’s brilliant blaze; a trembling current 

of air gently stole around our temples, as we trod the 

deck, or leaned loungingly against the tafferel. Each man 

seemed enveloped in his own thoughts, as the smoke curl- 

= beautifully upward from his segar and evanesced into 
in air. 

The col. once more made his appearance. He had a 
large melon under each arm, a basket of delicious peaches 
in each hand, and a good round laugh upon his happy 
countenance. 

“Well, fellow-citizens-—pshaw I thought I was onthe © 
stump, talking to my constituents in Tennessee—gentle- — 
men, let’s see who’s afeard of cholerer. I hope we have 
no cowards here.” 

So saying, he deposited his burthen, and proceeded de- 
liberately to display his own fearlessness. The melons 
were fine, and many a longing glance was cast upon them. 
The peaches looked most tempting, and mouths were wa- 
tering to taste their lucious richness. But the fell disease 
which had moved its sable wing over the land, had writ- 
ten ‘taste not” on every thing of the kind. 

‘Come, mess-mate,’’ said he, (my berth wasimmediate- 
ly over the one he occupied,) you are not.afeard! Take 
some. They wont hurt you.” 

I did indeed, “take and eat,” of both melon and peach- 
es; although prudence chided me whilst I did so. He 
seemed considerablygratified and looked upon me with more 


favor during the remainder of the passage, than my fel- 


low-voyagers. After vainly endeavoring to prevail upon 
the company to partake of his stores of fruit. he had it all 
moved to the deck, and distributed among those who did 
not reflect upon the consequences, and who eagerly ac- 
cepted the bounty of his generosity. 

I learned that at Louisville he had provided himself 
with a cart-load of ‘melons and several buslsels of peaches 
for a steamboat ride, of twenty hours, to Cincinnati! 

Such was the good humor, and good heart he exhibited, 
that he was not interrupted in his ‘‘whims and oddities.” 

It was not col. Crockett, but an eccentric individual, 
who was fond of a practical joke; and who enacted the 
part with great good humor, if he failed in his attempt at 
the portraiture of the far-famed Tenhessean. The last 
we saw of him, he was cutting capers among the. more 
sully duped and readily excited ‘“‘commune vulgus” cn 

eck. . 

The day was closing beautifully bright. The sky was 
serene ‘and lovely. Scarcely a cloud decked the canopy 
above. The boat in which we danced over the glad wa- 
ters, was ploughing her swan-like way through the saucy 
wave. The air that had. scarcely breathed through the 
hot day, blew fresh and spicy asgales of Araby. The very 
trees that fringed the river’s edge, seemed instinct with 
the balmy atmosphere. After hanging listlessly through 
the day, it was enlivening to see them shake their pendant 
boughs, among whose fading leaves were some yet living 
green whose gloss glittered in the sun-ray. 

Oh! ’twas a heavenly scene, It seemed as if no bit- 
terness was mingled in the cup we tasted. Some old 
friends and chums had come aboard at Madison, and in 
each other’s smiles we forgot the world—the cholera, and 
cul.Crockett. Wewere a merry crew—a right joyous set. 

‘One more bottle for old acquaintance sake”— 

And the glass of pleasure, loaded to the brim with spark- 
ling wine, went speedily around. 

And there was a beautiful boy on board. He was an 

orphan, and had been confided by his sole remaining rela- 
tive, his grandmother, toourcare. His look—I nevercan 
forget that look of loveliness. It was so tender and~so 
delicate—more like a young girl’s. He might have num- 
bered some thirteen summers, and his glossy, flaxen ring- 
lets curling in wanton profusion, had not been bronzed by 
their suns. Nought but rosy dimples ever crossed his 
cheek—save when a tear dropped from sympathy for suffer- 
ing humanity. And yet he was a contemplative child, 
and would sit for hours, dreaming and teaching his young 
fancy to build those castled hopes of young life, which are 
never to be realized. 
The river lay like a broad mirror, so glossy was its sur- 
face. The fragrant breath that wafted over the land was 
powerless to curl asingle wavelet. A halcyon poised him 
ona deadened bough, as the boat went by. His hunger 
had been sated, and he slept. He seemed the type 
of the quietude which reigned in our advance. Behindus 
swept the furrowed waters, from the-‘“‘deep bosom” of the 
river ploughed. 

We were in the highest glee. The loud laugh followed 
the exciting jest. The radiance of the glories of the 
grape, rolled on our lips. Weknew nocare. And— 

The cry “save me, save me,” rung in accents wild from 
the side of the vessel. We heard a splash—we rushed to 
the gangway only in time to see the wheel pass over our 
little favorite,and the lifeless body go down to rise no more! 

“Oh God, it isa fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape, in any mood.” 





Not one smile was excited during the remainder of our 
trip. We had lost a link of union—the one in whose fate 
all felt the deepest coneern. 
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Eastern Rerinement.—We have some notion of mak- 
ing the head of this article a standing one, for the purpose 
of keeping our western public enlightened on.the subject 
of the rapid strides our tramontane citizens are making in 
the cause of refinement, Twenty years ugo it was the 
boast of some of the western boatmen, that they trans- 


_ cended all rivalry in the honorable avocations of mobs, 


rows, and bear-fights. If any of these heroes are still 
alive, it must almost break their hearts to learn that their 
eastern brethren surpass them in these peculiarly refined 
occupations, and that the glory of heroic achievement is 
settling on eastern heads. When the redoubtable Mike 
Fink won quarts of fire-water by shooting tin cups from 
the heads of his friends,or rectified the excreseence which 
nature had placed on a negro’s heel, thereby qualifying 
him for a genteel] strut in boots and spurs, shouts of ap- 
plause rent the air; and it was not imagined that an eas- 
tern man lived who could hold a priming to him. When 
a clan of boatmen made a descent on the coast, and bat- 
tered a rivér village to the serious terror of its inhabitants, 
they were lauded as unrivalled barbarians, because con- 
vent rioters had not arisen im those days. When a lot of 
corncrackers made themselves merry at a militia gather- 
ing or on election days, their effurts were duly honored, 
simply because the good people of the cities of Gotham and 
brotherly love, bad not developed their capabilities in elec- 
tion riots. Weof the West may well mourn thatthe glory 
of our early times is excelled, and that the scepter has de- 
parted from the lion of the tribe of Judah, We are beaten 
—eastern competition has stripped us of our plume,— 
Western lawlessness is overmatched, and we acknowledge 
it with abased feelings. 

In addition to the many evidences we have recently 
given of the truth of the above, we will mention another 

species of refinement which has lately transpired in the 
wicinity of Newyork. As Americans, we lament the pov- 
erty of original resource that exists among the Gotham- 
ites, which compels them to import actors for their spec- 
tacles. In this partof the world, we have genius enough 
to get up our ewn shows, and we ransack no foreign coun- 
try for the animals to be shown off. The latest exhibition 
we have heard of, was got up in rivalry of one of the ex- 
quisite scenes in the **domestic manners” of the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain. It was nothing more nor less than 
a pugilistic combat. _The champions, in memory of the 
cowardice of the Yorkers, be it held, wereforeigners. A 
bet was made in the city of Newyork, and the heroes, at- 
tended by a multitude, passed over into Newjersey. A 
ring was formed, and the champions began their interest- 
ing exereises, cheered by the wild hurrahs of the excited 
lookers-on. Round after round was fought, to the intense 
gratification of the spectators, until one of the champions 
was put hors du combat, by the infliction of sundry blows 
in his “peepers” and **bread-basket.” [We like to show 
our knowledge of technicalities when speaking of scientific 
achievmente.] More than Roman gladiatorial honors were 
showered on the hero of the ring; and he was duly cheer- 
ed, patted, congratulated, and drenched with whis——we 
qmean brandy. And such was the enjoyment of the delight- 
ed multitude, who attended this refined spectacle,.that 
prepartions for another fight to take place, were immedi- 
ately made. If any of our readers are anxious to inquire 
further into the dexterity with which these champions 
knocked each other about, we refer them to the elaborate 
accounts given in some of the Newyork daily papers, 
where they will find a detail of the particulars of every 
round! 

Now for one or two serious remarks. What American 
ds there that will not show the blush of shame, when he 
is infurmed that a couple of beastly foreigners were cheer- 
ed, encouraged, and compensated for a pitched combat of 
Gsticuffs, by an American assemblage in the vicinity of the 
most important city of the land? We have read the dis- 
gusting particulars of fights in English papers, and little 
thought we should live to see an account of the sports of 
the ring in an American paper, We counted too much ori 
the pride of our countrymen: we supposed their teelings 
would be indignant at the commission of such brutal out- 
rages on decency; we thought there was-no spot in the 





Jand where public opinion would nog frown down an effort 


to get up a pugilistic exhibition. We were mistaken in 
our calculations on American prosperity. We did not 
think the taint of degeneracy was so deep upon our char- 
acter. But late events are fast falsifying the predictions 
of our youth, in regard to the incorruptibility of our coun- 
trymen. . j 





Ster¢ninc.—On last Saturday and Sunday, sriow fell in 
Cincinnati to the depth ‘of ten inches. Since then, the 
music of bells has been’ heard almost continually in our 
streets. Every description of vehicle that ingenuity could 
suggest has been put in requisition; and almost every one, 
except ourselves, has been participating the fun of sleigh- 
ing. While we are speaking of curious contrivances, we 
must not forget to mention for the benefit of our distant 
readers, that Cincinnati makes the most amusing exhibi- 
tions in sleighing times of any other place. Common 
sleighs, jumpers, bucks, yawls, canoes, are seen sliding 
along filled with merry countenances, which make no show 
of any thing but joy. A boat for instance, before which 
a half dozen of horses were harnessed, filled with men, 
with flags flying and a good band of music aboard, has 
been sailing through our streets to the peculiar gratifica- 
tion of its inmates and all observers. 

While we are writing, the merry sounds of sleigh-bells 
are ringing in our ears, bringing back fresh upon us the 
recollections of the blithesome hours we have spent in this 
delightful recreation. While the snow lasted it was then 
and there, a season of excitement and enjoyment. Some- 
times an old-fashioned snow would visit us—we mean a 
snow which would mantle the earth for more than a month 
--and the business of sleighing would become somewhat 
shorn of the glee which attended the first excursions of 
pleasure. Ivery young person watched the gathering 
together of the clouds with anxiety, and the falling flakes 
with delight. As soon as the clouds had discharged their 
contents on the earth, the gallantry of the neighborhood, 
which had lain comparatively dormant since the last sleigh- 
ing time, would be aroused, and preparations were imme- 
diately made for enjoyment. Every gallant youth who 
could command a sleighing establishment, would get un- 
der way for the residence of the mistress of his heart, 
who was sure to hail his approach and proposition of a 
ride with hecoming smiles. A party would get together, 
and off they wouid fly to some appointed place of meeting, 
and aright merry time wouldensue. Fiddles were scrap- 
ed, and each gallant knight would lead his ladye love 
through the intricacies of cotillions and country dances, 
to their mutual delight. Eyes would refreshen their fires 
—cheeks would glow in the tints of health—lips would 
soften with smiles—and grace weuld mark the action of 
every step, with an influence which was magical on every 
heart. It was a dangerous time for all who had not com- 
mitted themselves; and hearts would burn that never burn- 
ed before. The night would wear apace, unnoticed by 
any, until the weariness of the exercise would suggest the 
propriety of adjournment. And then the ride home, in 
the moonlight! They who have experienced such rides 
once, never forget them. They are sunny spots on the 
path of life, to which we turn with fondness.—What a 
eontrast between such seasons, and the effort to describe 
them afterwards, when immersed to the ears in business, 
newspapers, and the concerns of an editor’s office! The 
contrast is painful, and we will not pursue it. | 





JovurNa or THE MepicaL Convention or On1o.—In 
the early part of last month, a convention of medical 
gentlamen was held at Columbus. Delegates were in at- 
tendance from various parts of the state. Much business 
of interest to the profession and community was transact 
ed; and several reports made on subjects of interest. We 
have received a pamphlet of the proceedings, and may 
hereafter refer to some of the interesting reports contain- 
ed in it. 

Although uninitiated into the mysteries of the profes- 
sion, we are of opinion that conventions of a character 


all the members. ‘There is but little unanimity or corres- 


sepurated, not orly by distance but by feelings, one from 
the other; and these conventions, if they do no other goed,. 
will at least make them acquainted, and teach them how 
to value each other. ‘They will also tend to allay many 





of the bad and hostile feelings, which are said to exist,— 


similar to the one recently held, must be of advantage to 


pondence, if we have been rightly informed, among the |} 
doctors of this state; they donot harmonize well; they are ||, 
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and tend to enhance the respecatiblity of the profession, 
They at least demand the attention of the doctors of the 
state; and they, perhaps, are the best judges of their 
usefulness. 





Nortu Amerrcan Macazine.—Contents of the Febru. 
ary nnmber:—The prophet of St. Paul’s, Critical disser. 
tations; An essay on temperance; To the mocking bird; 
The Saxon serf; Why weep for the young; The pleastires 
of winter; Happy hours; The lesser poets of the past;— 
The errors of proverbiality; The young poetess; The al. 
leged plagiarism and the newsmongers; Table talk. 

A number of the above-named articles, are really ex. 
cellent. Mr. Fairfield deserves a great deal of credit, for 
the independence and ability with which he conducts hig 
magazine, and the amount of original matter which he 
monthly furnishes to his readers. The ‘Prophet of St, 
Paul’s” is a new drama, by David Paul Brown, esq., the 
first act of which is given in the magazine before us, We 
presume it is to be continued; and indeed really hope go, 
There is not one of our American playwrights, who pos. 
sesses in so eminent a degree as Mr. Brown, one of the 
most essential requisites in a good dramatist—we mean 
terse, concise, energetic expression; and this he has com. 
bined with a versification that is truly Shakspearean. Ip 
other respects, as a dramatist, we do not know, that heis, 
in any wise, inferior to his fellow laborers in the same fel 
of literature. 

Verses ‘To the Mocking Bird.” These are by our 
valued correspondent and friend, Mr. Pike; and strike us 
as being better than any thing we have before seen from his 
prolific pen. They are beautiful indeed, and we subjoin 
them: 


‘*Thou glorious mocker of the world! I hear 
Thy many voices ringing through the glooms 
Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, 
Bright joyance of their song enthralls the ear 
And floods the heart. Over the sphered tombs 
Of vanished nations rolls thy music tide. 
No light from history’s starlike page illumes 
The memory of those nations—they have died. 
None cares for them but thou—and thou mayst sing, 
Perhaps, o’er me—as now thy song doth ring 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified. 


Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 
The world’s turmoil and never ceasing din, 
Where one from other’s no existence weaves, 
Where the old sighs, the young turns grey and grieves, 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within: 
And thou dost flee into the broad green woods, 
And with thy soul of music thou dost win 
| Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 

Upon thy sounding melody. Oh, where, 

Amid the sweet musicians of the air 
Is one so dear as thee to these old solitudes? 


Ha! what a burst wag that! the olian strain 

Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods—and now it comes again— 

A multitudinous melody—hke a rain 

Of glassy music under echoing trees, 

Overa ringing lake: it wraps the soul 

With a bright harmony of happiness— 

Even as a gem is wrapt, when round it roll 

Their waves of brilliant flame—til] we become, 

Even with the excess of our deep pleasure, dumb, 
And pant like some swift runner clinging to the goal. 


I cannct love the man who doth not love, 

_ as men love light.) the song of birds: 
‘or the first visions that my boyheart wove, 

To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove 

Amid the woods—what time the snowy herds 

Of morning cloud fled from the rising sun 

Into the depths of heaven’s heart; as words 

That from the poet’s tongue do fall upon 

And vanish in the human heart; and then 

J revelled in those songs, and sorrowed, when 

With noonheat overwrought, the music’s burst was done. 


I would, sweet bird! that T might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquert grandeur of the shades, 

Alone with nature—but it may not be; 

I have to struggle with the tumbling sea 

Of human life, until existence ‘fades 

Into death's darkness. Thou wilt sing and koar 
Thro’ the thick woods and shadow-chequered glade, 
While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o’er 

The brilliance of thy heart—but I must wear, 








As now, my garmenting of pain and care— 
‘As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 
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Yet why complain!—W hat though fond hopes deferred 

Have overshadowed Youth’s green paths with gloom! 

Still, joy’s rich music is not all unheard,— a 

There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird! 

To welcome ine, within my humble home;— 

There is an eye with Jove’s devotion bright, 

The darkness of existence to illume! 

Then why complaint —When death shall cast his blight 

Over the spirit, then my bones shall rest 

Beneath these trees—and from thy — breast, 
O’er them thy song shall pour Jike a rich flood of light.” 


The ‘‘Northamerican Magazine” is published monthly, 
in Philadelphia, each number containing seventy-two pa- 
ges, at five dollars per annum, payment to be made in ad- 
vance. 





Transcript or News.--The city of Boston at this 
time owns 20 fire engines, 25 hose, 4 bucket and 3 hook 
and ladder carriages. The fire department consists of 
1257 members. The expences of the department will not: 
fall short of $16,000. The anual average amount of prop- 
erty destroyed by fire during the last three years is $62,- 
000; and during the same period the department has turn- 
ed out on an average every day. 

The Baltimore Patriot states that Owen Murphy, one 
ofthe railroad rioters, was tried at Annapolis on Tuesday 
for the murder of John Watson, (the superintendent of 
the road) and found guilty. 

The Rode Island legislature have ballotted in convention 
twenty times, for U. 8. Senator in place of Mr. Knight, and 
not succeeding in electing acandidate, the two Houses 
have separated, and left the choice to be made by the next 
assembly. 

In South Africa, a slave who makes a complaint against 
his master, is himself imprisoned till the owner finds it 
convenient’ to answer the complaint. This is rather 
hard. , 

A letter from St. Thomas, dated Dec. 16, 1834, says, 
‘We have accounts of there having been an earthquake, 
at St. Vincent, and that upwards of 100 persons per- 
ished.” 

The ndmber of cars now running on the Columbia rail- 
road, we learn is at present one hundred and sixty. 

A justice of the peace of Albany, having recently mar- 
ried a white girl to a negro, was seized by a mob, who 
blackened his face in token of their displeasure. He has 
published a statement of the affair in the newspapers, in 
which he disclaims having known, that the female was a 
white person. , 

A resolution has been introduced in the legislature of 
Newyork directing the committee on the judiciary to in- 
quire into the expediency of requiring all banks of the 
state to keep their bills at par inthecity of Newyork. A 
bill hae also been introduced to reduce the legal rate of 
interestto six percent. It is now seven. 

An English pauper now in the almshouse at Albany 
has made a deposition that his expenses to Liverpool, and 
his passage from that port to Newyork, were paid by one 
of the overseers of the parish in England in which he re- 
sided. Two other paupers were sent from the same par- 
ish, under Jike circumstances, and he states his belief that 
many other passengers in the same ship’ were sent over 
to this country, whose passages were paid in like manner. 

Congress have passed a resolution authorizing a gold 
wedal to be struck and presented to col. Croghan, and 
swords to the officers who were under his command, for 
their gallant conduct at fort Sandusky, during the last 
war, 

A paper in Alabama states that even the chickens and 
turkeys have the fever, and ague in Texas, and at some 
seasons of the year these stately birds may be seen stalk- 
ing about the barn yards entirely naked, every feather 
having been shaken off. This beats Ohio. 

A large new map of the moon has lately been published 
in Germany—cost 25 shillings. 

The members of the Newyork house of assembly con- 
sist of 23 lawyers, 10 doctors, 65 farmers, 21 merchants, 
leurrier, 1 bookbinder, 1 carman, 1 saddler, 1 shipjoiner, 
i carpenter, and 3 gentlemen of leisure. 

From the 30th September, 1833, to 30th Sept., 1834, 
there were mined in Missouri between 5,500,000 and 
6,000,000 pounds of lead. 

Lord Brougham has set out for Italy, whence he does 
Rot intend to return till the meeting of parliament. 








‘A column isto be erected at Truro, to the memory of the 
unfortunate Landers, to be 71 feet high. 


In a boot-maker’s shop at Charing-cross, may be seen 
an invention for enabling a pursy gentleman to step into 
his boots without bending his back! A patent has also 
just been obtained for an apparatus for turning over the 
leaves of music, to be worked by the feet! 


The number of horses in the state of Ohio, according 
to the official tax lists, is 232,662. Of horned cattle 
there are 413,974. The nett proceeds of the state canals, 
paid into the treasury, were, last year, $191,444 51. 


A paragraph inthe Newyork Transcript mentions that 
Mr. Mills, the wronaut, isin that city, engaged in the pre-! 
paration of a newly invented conical balloon, to be fitted 
with sails or wings for the purpose of being navigated 
through the air at the will of the eronaut. 


A congress of ministers of the northern powers is about 
being held inthe spring, ‘‘to devise measures for putting 
an end tothe political evils that are desolating the west- 
ern part of Europe.” 


Washington city is in debt about a million of dollars, 
with a population of only about eighteen thousand. 





Literary InTELLIGENcE.—The Harpers, of Newyork, 
announce as nearly ready for publication, five editions of} 
the complete works of Paulding. Thetitles of Mr. Paul- 
ding’s principal productions, are given in the Newyork 
Mirror, as follows:—Salmagundi, first and second parts; 
John Bull and brother Jonathan; Letters from the south; 
The Backwoodsman; Old times inthe new world; John 
Bull in America; The wise menof Gotham; Tales of the 
good woman; The chronicles of Gotham; New pilgrim’s 

rogress; The Dutchman’s fireside; Westward ho! 


The Messrs. Harper have also in press, as we are in- 
formed by the Mirror, the following new books, most of 
which are nearly ready:—‘ Voyage of the U. S. frigate 
Potomac, during the circumnayigation of the globe; in- 
cluding a particular account of the engagement at Buol- 
lah Battoo; by J.N. Reynolds’’—one vol. octavo. ‘Outre, 
Mer, a pilgrimage beyond the sea; by prof. Longfellow”—| 
two volumes, duodecimo. ‘*A winter in the west; by a: 
Newyorker”—two volumes, duodecimo. ‘Allen Prescott; | 
a novel; by an American lady’’--two volumes, duodecimo. | 
“The Cavaliers of Virginia—an historical romance”—~, 
two volumes duodecimo. ‘Black-beard; a page from the | 
colonial history of Philadelphia’’—two volumes, duodeci- 
mo. ‘The Yamasse; a tale of Carolina; by the author 
of Guy Rivers”—two vols. duodecimo. ‘Conversations 
on the history of Newyork; by Uncle Philip”—-two vols. 
octodecimo. ‘Tales of the American revolution”—one 
vol. octodecimo.. ‘**Complete works of Hannah More.”— 
“Practical education; by Maria Edgeworth’’—one vol. 
duodecimo. ‘‘Martha,” and “No fiction;” by the Rev. 
Dr. Reed—two vols. duodecinio. ‘Good’s study of med- 
icine; anew edition; edited by Dr. Doane’—two vols. 
octavo. ‘*The Northamerican reader; by Lyman Cobb” 
—-one vo]. duodecimo. ‘Life of Samuel Drew; by his eld- 
est son”—one vol. duodecimo. ‘‘Turner’s sacred history 
of the world”—the second volume—family library. ‘*The 
works of Euripides; translated-by Murphy”—three vols. 
—-octodecimo, classical library. ‘‘Tales and poems; by 
the author of Pelham’’—-one vol. duodecimo. Jt will be 
seen that of the seventeen works included in this list, nine 
are original productions by American authors. 


Mr. Dunlap’s valuable work, the ‘History of the rise 
and progress of the arts of design,” has been put to’ press 
in London. Aneditionof * Willis’s poems” is announced 
by Murray. A second edition of Cox’s “Crayon sketches” 
has been issued in Edinburgh. The monuscript of Mr. 
Fay’s forthcoming novel, has been forwarded to the Brit- 
ish metropolis, and a second copy is daily expected to 
reach this country. 











Crvcinnatr OrpHan Asyium.—We are gratified to 
learn, from the Cincinnati Journal, that there are in this 
benevolent and christian institution, more than fifty or- 
phans, who are carefully fed, clothed and sheltered, and 
instructed in various branches of useful knowledge. They 
are said to be grateful to their benefactors, and kind to 


the hall of the medical society, college edifice. 
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Mecuanics’ InstrTuTe.—-James H. Perkins will lec- 


||ture this evening, at 7 o’clock, on the natura] history of 


fishes, The public are invited to attend. 





PurENoLocy.—The class of phrenology in the mechan- 
ics’ institute. is now in full operation, under the direction 
of Dr. J. M. Mason, of this city. ; 

The regular meetings are every Thursday evening, in 
Any per- 
son who wishes to join the class, can make application to 
Dr. Mason, the secretary, or any member of. theclass. 

B, C. Pappock, Sec’y. 
WEEKLY RECORD. 








MARRIAGES. 
On Monday evening last, by the Rev Alex. Blaikie, Mr. 
Richard Bates, merchant, to Miss Nancy Trotter, all of 
this city. 
On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Thomas Price, to Mrs. Sidney Austin, all of this city. 





DEATHS, 


CommunicatTep.—In this city, on the 29th of October 
last, Mrs. Mary Ann; consort of Mr. Horace L. Holeomb, 
in the 22nd year of her age, leaving an infant son and a 
fond husband to deplore her early death. Mrs. H. was the 
daughter of Abner Murray Esq. of Athens,Penn. Death 
is an object at all times painful to contemplate, even 
when it approaches a feliow-being to whom we are unal- 
lied by the ties of blood, and unconnected even by the 
slighter obligations of lite. But how much more so, how 
inexpressibly heightened, how immeasurably aggravated, 
are these melancholy sensations, when the object of all 
our solicitude is taken from us,—one endeared by the 
closer bonds of love and affection, that have insensibly 
entwined themselves around the tenderest fibers of our 
heart and are absolutely necessary to give a zest to the 
enjoyment of life. When we have formed a connection 
with a pleasing object, in whom our affections are concen- 
trated during the ingenuous season of youth, they are in- 
vested with a tenderness and warmth, which, when divié- 
ed, the wound produces the most painful feelings, the 
most pungent sorrow, and is the severest infliction to 
which the heart can be exposed. 

Mrs. Holcomb, was a being well calculated to call up 
al] these sensations to the mind. Her bosom vibrated to 
the high passions—the warm affections—the sublime de- 
votions which can at moments raise the children of earth 
so near to heaven,—bright beams of hope and happiness 
were her’s. Youngand lovely she left the home of her 
childhood and came with her husband, to this city where 
svon that ominous bloom—that 


Hectic flush, the Hesperius of the dead, 
Of her consuming cheek, the autumnal leaf like red, 





spoke too plainly of approaching dissolution,and it came— 


See yonder she lies, where the willow is weeping 

In the unbroken calmness of death she’s sleeping; 
She’s dead! Yes, the dark stene of her suffering is o’er 
While her husband, her offspring will suffer the more, 


As « wife, the husband of her bosom she loved, 
As a mother, affectionate and tender she prov’d; 
As a friend, her affection was kind and sincere, 
And long will her memory be cherish’d and dear, 


To the Mansions of Peace, from these regions of woe, 
She has gone where affliction she never can know; 

The crown of rejoicing her Redeemer wi give, 

And the robes of redeinption her spirit réceive, 


The hour of her brief sojourn on the earth has gone by 

Her warfare was over, and she was ready to die; 4 

She has fought the good fight. and resigned her last breath, 

re 4 hopes of her Savior, she has conquer'd in 
eath, ° ue ; 


THE HUSBAND'S LAMENT, 


T saw her suffer—let it pass-~ 
Her pains I could not tell; 

I saw the few sands falling fast, 
I heard her faint farewell! 

I did not droop to see her die, 
I felt no deep distress; 

And if I gave a tear—a sigh 
*T was purely sclfishness. 


. I felt a wander of the waste, 
. From: which her spirit flew; 
I felt how sad disease had trac’d 
The path I lingered through, | : 
And when I saw her fade in death, 
And seek her home—the. sky, — 








each other; and will without doubt make most excelient 
members of society. 


I wished, like her, to yield my breath, 


I wished, like her, to die, Le 
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Eastern Rerinement.—We have some notion of mak- 
inz the head of this article a standing one, for the purpose 
of keeping our western public enlightened on.the subject 
of the rapid strides our tramontane citizens are making in 
the cause of refinement, Twenty years ugo it was the 
boast of some of the western boatmen, ‘that they trans- 


_ cended all rivalry in the honorable avocations of mobs, 


rows, and bear-fights. If any of these heroes are still 
alive, it must almost break their hearts to learn that their 
eastern brethren surpass them in these peculiarly refined 
occupations, and that the glory of heroic achievement is 
settling on eastern heads. When the redoubtable Mike 
Fink won quarts of fire-water by shooting tin cups from 
the heads of his friends,or rectified the excrescence which 
nature had placed on a negro’s heel, thereby qualifying 
him for a genteel strut in boots and spurs, shouts of ap- 
plause rent the air; and it was not imagined that an eas- 
tern man lived who could hold a priming to him. When 
a clan of boatmen made a descent on the coast, and bat- 
tered a river village to the serious terror of its inhabitants, 
they were lauded as unrivalled barbarians, because con- 
vent rioters had not arisen mm those dayse When a lot of 
corncrackers made themselves merry at a militia gather- 
ing or on election days, their effurts were duly honored, 
simply because the good people of the cities of Gotham and 
brotherly love, bad not developed their capabilities in elec- 
tion riots. Weof the West may well mourn thatthe glory 
of our early times is excelled, and that the scepter has de- 
parted from the lion of the tribe of Judah, We are beaten 
—eastern competition has stripped us of our plume.— 
Western lawlessness is overmatched, and we acknowledge 
it with abased feelings. 

In addition to the many evidences we have recently 
given of the truth of the above, we will mention another 
species of refinement which has lately transpired in the 
wicinity of Newyork. As Americans, we lament the pov- 
erty of original resource that exists among the Gotham- 
ites, which compels them to import actors for their spec- 
tacles. In this part of the world, we have genius enough 
to get up our own shows, and we ransack no foreign coun- 
try for the animals to be shown off. The latest exhibition 
we have heard of, was got up in rivalry of one of the ex- 
quisite scenes in the **domestic manners” of the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain. [t was nothing more nor less than 
a pugilistic combat. The champions, in memory of the 
cowardice of the Yorkers, be it held, wereforeigners. A 
bet was made in the city of Newyork, and the heroes, at- 
tended by a multitude, passed over into Newjersey. A 
ring was formed, and the champions began their interest- 
ing exereises, cheered by the wild hurrahs ef the excited 
lookers-on. Round after round was fought, to the intense 
gratification of the spectators, until one of the champions 
was put hors du combat, by the infliction of sundry blows 
in his “peepers” and ‘*bread-basket.” [We like to show 
our knowledge of technicalities when speaking of scientific 
achievmente.] More than Roman gladiatorial honors were 
showered on the hero of the ring; and he was duly cheer- 
ed, patted, congratulated, and drenched with whis——we 
qmean brandy. And such was the enjoyment of the delight- 
ed multitude, who attended this refined spectacle,.that 
prepartions for another fight to take place, were immedi- 
ately made. If any of our readers are anxious to inquire 
further into the dexterity with which these champions 
knocked each other about, we refer them to the elaborate 
accounts given in some of the Newyork daily papers, 
where they will find a detail of the particulars of every 
round! 

Now for one or two serious remarks. What American 
ds there that will not show the blush of shame, when he 
is infurmed that a couple of beastly foreigners were cheer- 
ed, encouraged, and compensated for a pitched combat of 
Gsticuffs, by an American assemblage in the vicinity of the 
most important city of the jand? We have read the dis- 
gueting particulars of fights in English papers, and little 
thought we should live to see an account of the sports of 
the ring in an American paper. We counted too much or 
the pride of our countrymen: we supposed their feelings 
would be indignant at the commission of such brutal out- 
yages on decency; we thought there was no spot in the 
Jand where public opinion would nog frown down an effort 
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to get up a pugilistic exhibition. We were mistaken in 
our calculations on American prosperity. We did not 
think the taint of degeneracy was so deep upon our char- 
acter. But late events are fast falsifying the predictions 
of our youth, in regard to the incorruptibikty of our coun- 
trymen. . j 





Siereninc.—On last Saturday and Sunday, sriow fel in 
Cincinnati to the depth ‘of ten inches. Since then, the 
music of bells has been heard almost continually in our 
streets. Every description of vehicle that ingenuity could 
suggest has been put in requisition; and almost every one, 
except ourselves, hasbeen participating the fun of sleigh- 
ing. While we are speaking of curious contrivances, we 
must not forget to mention for the benefit of our distant 
readers, that Cincinnati makes the most amusing exhibi- 
tions in sleighing times of any other place. Common 
sleighs, jumpers, bucks, yawls, canoes, are seen sliding 
along filled with merry countenances, which make no show 
of any thing but joy. A boat for instance, before which 
a half dozen of horses were harnessed, filled with men, 
with flags flying and a good band of music aboard, has 
been sailing through our streets to the peculiar gratificu- 
tion of its inmates and all observers. 

While we are writing, the merry sounds of sleigh-bells 
are ringing in our ears, bringing back fresh upon us the 
recollections of the blithesome hours we have spent in this 
delightful recreation. While the snow lasted it was then 
and there, a season of excitement and enjoyment. Some- 
times an old-fashioned snow would Visit us—we mean a 
snow which would mantle the earth for more than a month 
--and the business of sleighing would become somewhat 
shorn of the glee which attended the first excursions of 
pleasure. Every young person watched the gathering 
together of the clouds with anxiety, and the falling flakes 
with delight. As soon as the clouds had discharged their 
contents on the earth, the gallantry of the neighborhood, 
which had lain comparatively dormant since the last sleigh- 
ing time, would be aroused, and preparations were imme- 
diately made for enjoyment. Every gallant youth who 
could command a sleighing establishwent, would get un- 
der way for the residence of the mistress of his heart, 
who was sure to hai] his approach and proposition of a 
ride with hecoming smiles. A party would get together, 
and off they wouid fly to some appointed place of meeting, 
and aright merry time wouldensue. Fiddles were scrap- 
ed, and each gallant knight would lead his ladye love 
through the intricacies of cotillions and cuuntry dances, 
to their mutual delight. Eyes would refreshen their fires 
—cheeks would glow in the tints of health—lips would 


every step, with an influence which was magical on every 
heart. It was a dangerous time for all who had not com- 
mitted themselves; and hearts would burn that never burn- 
ed before. The night would wear apace, unnoticed by 
any, until the weariness of the exercise would suggest the 
propriety of adjournment. And then the ride home, in 
the moonlight! They who have experienced such rides 
once, never forget them. They are sanny spots on the 
path of life, to which we turn with fondness.—What a 
eontrast between such seasons, and the effort to describe 
them afterwards, when immersed to the ears in business, 
newspapers, and the concerns of an editor’s office! The 
contrast is painful, and we will not pursue it. . 





JourNa or THE Mepicat Convention or On10.—In 
the early part of last month, a convention of medical 
gentlemen was held at Columbus. Delegates were in at- 
tendance from various parts of the state. Much business 
of interest to the profession and community was transact 
ed; and several reports made on subjects of interest. We 
have received a pamphlet of the proceedings, and may 
hereafter refer to some of the interesting reports contain- 
ed in it. 

Although uninitiated into the mysteries of the profes- 
sion, we are of opinion that conventions of a character 


all the members. There is but little unanimity or corres- 


doctors of this state; they do not harmonize well; they are 
sepurated, not orly by distance but by feelings, one from 
the other; and these conventions, if they do no other goed, 
will at least make them acquainted, and teach them how 
to value each other. ‘They will also tend to allay many 





soften with smiles—and grace weuld mark the action of | 


similar to the one recently held, must be of advantage to|} 


pondence, if we have been rightly informed, among the |} 








| of the bad and hostile feelings, which are said to exist,— 





and tend to enhance the respecatiblity of the profession, 
They at least demand the attention of the doctors of the 
state; and they, perhaps, are the best judges of their 
usefulness, 





Nortn American Macazine.—Contents of the Febru. 
ary nnmber:—The prophet of St, Baul’s, Critica) disser. 
tations; An essay on temperance; To the mocking bird; 
The Saxon serf; Why weep for the young; The pleasures 
of winter; Happy hours; The lesser poets of the past;— 
The errors of proverbiality; The young poetess; The a). 
leged plagiarism and the newsmongers; Table talk. 

A number of the above-named articles, are really ex. 
cellent. Mr. Fairfield deserves a great deal of credit, for 


ithe independence and ability with which he conducts his 


magazine, and the amount of original matter which he 
monthly furnishes to his readers. The ‘Prophet of St, 
Paul’s”’ is a new drama, by David Paul Brown, esq,, the 
first act of which is given in the magazine before us, We 
presume it is to be continued; and indeed really hope go, 
There is not one of our American playwrights, who pos. 
sesses in so eminent a degree as Mr. Brown, one of the 
most essential requisites in a good dramatist—we mean 
terse, concise, energetic expression; and this he has com. 
bined with a versification that is truly Shakspearean, Jp 
other respects, as a dramatist, we do not know, that heis, 
in any wise, inferior to his fellow laborers in the same field 
of literature. 

Verses “To the Mocking Bird.” These are by our 
valued correspondent and friend, Mr. Pike; and strike us 
as being better than any thing we have before seen from his 
prolific pen. They are beautiful indeed, and we subjoin 
them: 


‘*Thou glorious mocker of the world! I hear 
Thy many voices ringing through the glooms 
Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, 
Bright joyance of their song enthralls the ear 
And floods the heart. Over the sphered tombs 
Of vanished nations rolls thy music tide. 
No light from history’s starlike page illumes 
The memory of those nations—they have died. 
None cares for them but thou—and thou mayst sing, 
Perhaps, o’er me—as now thy song doth ring 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified. 


Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 
The world’s turmoil and never ceasing din, 
Where one from other’s no existence weaves, 
Where the old sighs, the young turns grey and grieves, 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within: 
And thou dost flee into the broad green woods, 
And with thy soul of music thou dost win 
Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 
Upon thy sounding melody. Oh, where, 
Amid the sweet musicians of the air 
Is one so dear'as thee to these old solitudes? 


Ha! what a burst was that! the AZolian strain 

Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods—and now it comes again— 

A multitudinous melody—hke a rain 

Of glassy music under echoing trees, 

Over a ringing lake: it wraps the soul 

With a bright harmony of happiness— 

Even as a gem is wrapt, when round it roll 

Their waves of brilliant flame—till we become 

Even with the excess of our deep pleasure, dumb, 
And pant like some swift runner clinging to the goal. 


I cannct Jove the man who doth’ not love, 
Even as men love light.) the song of birds: 
‘or the first visions that my boyheart wove, 
To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove 
Amid the woods—what time the snowy herds 
Of morning cloud fled from the rising sun 
Into the depths of heaven’s heart; as words 
That from the poet’s tongue do fall upon 
And vanish in the human heart; and then 
I revelled in those songs, and sorrowed, when 
With noonheat overwrought, the music’s burst was done. 


I would, sweet bird! that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquert grandeur of’ the shades, 

Alone with nature—but it may not be; 

J have to struggle with the tumbling sea 

Of human life, until existence ‘fades 

Into death's darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Thro’ the thick woods and shadow-chequered glade, 
While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o’er 

The brilliance of thy heart—but I must wear, 





As now, my garmenting of pain and care— 
As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 
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Yet why complain!—W hat though fond hopes deferred 

Have overshadowed Youth’s green paths with gloom! 

Still, joy’s rich music is not all unheard,— —_ 

There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird! 

To welcome ine, within my humble home;— 

There is an eye with Jove’s devotion bright, 

The darkness of existence to illume! 

Then why complain! —When death shall cast his blight 

Over the spirit, then my bones shall rest 

Beneath these trees—and from thy (ite | breast, 
O’er them thy song shall pour like a rich flood of light.” 


The *‘Northamerican Magazine” is published monthly, 
in Philadelphia, each number containing seventy-two pa- 
ges, at five dollars per annum, payment to be made in ad- 
vance. 





Transcript or News.—The city of Boston at this 
time owns 20 fire engines, 25 hose, 4 bucket and 3 hook 
and ladder carriages. The fire department consists of 
1257 members. The expences of the department will not. 
fall short of $16,000. The anual average amount of prop- 
erty destroyed by fire during the last three years is $62,- 
000; and during the same period the department has turn- 
ed out on an average every day. 

The Baltimore Patriot states that Owen Murphy, one 
ofthe railroad rioters, was tried at Annapolis on Tuesday 
for the murder of John Watson, (the superintendent of 
the road) and found guilty. 

The Rode Island legislature have ballotted in convention 
twenty times, for U, Ss. Senator in place of Mr. Knight, and 
not succeeding in electing acandidate, the two Houses 
have separated, and left the choice to be made by the next 
assembly. 

In South Africa, a slave who makes a complaint against 
his master, is himself imprisoned till the owner finds it 
convenient’ to answer the complaint. This is rather 
bard. 
A letter from St. Thomas, dated Dec. 16, 1834, says, 
‘We have accounts of there having been an earthquake, 
atSt. Vincent, and that upwards of 100 persons per- 
ished.” 

The number of cars now running on the Columbia rail- 
road, we learn is at present one hundred and sixty. 

A justice of the peace of Albany, having recently mar- 
ried a white girl to a negro, was seized by a mob, who! 
blackened his face in token of their displeasure. He has 
plished a statement of the affair in the newspapers, in 
which he disclaims having known, that the female was a 
white person. ’ 

A resolution has been introduced in the legislature of 
Newyork directing the committee on the judiciary to in- 
quire into the expediency of requiring all banks of the 
state to keep their bills at par inthecity of Newyork. A 
ill hag also been introduced to reduce the legal rate of 
interest to six percent. It is now seven. 

An English pauper now in the almshouse at Albany 
has made a deposition that his expenses to Liverpool, and 
his passage from that port to Newyork, were paid by one 
of the overseers of the parish in England in which he re- 
sided, Two other paupers were sent from the same par- 
ish, under like circumstances, and he states his delief that 
many other passengers in the same ship’ were sent over 
to this country, whose passages were paid in like manner. 

Congress have passed a resolution authorizing a gold 
pedal to be struck and presented to col. Croghan, and 
swords to the officers who were under his command, for 
their gallant conduct at fort Sandusky, during the last 
war, 

A paper in Alabama states that even the chickens and 
turkeys have the fever and ague in Texas, and at some 
seasons of the year these stately birds may be seen stalk- 
ing about the barn yards entirely naked, every feather 
having been shaken off. This beats Ohio. 

A large new map of the moon has lately been published 
in Germany—cost 25 shillings. 

The members of the Newyork house of assembly con- 
sist of 23 lawyers, 10 doctors, 65 farmers, 21 merchants, 
leurrier, 1 bookbinder, 1 carman, 1 saddler, 1 shipjoiner, 
lcarpenter, and 3 gentlemen of leisure. 

From the 30th September, 1833, to 30th Sept., 1834, 
there were mined in Missouri between 5,500,000 and 
6,000,000 pounds of lead. ' 

Lord Brougham has set out for Italy, whence he does 





‘A column isto be erected at Truro, to the memory of the 
unfortunate Landers, to be 71 feet high. 


In a boot-maker’s shop at Charing-cross, may be seen 
an invention for enabling a pursy gentleman to step into 
his boots without bending his back! A patent has also 
just been obtained for an apparatus for turning over the 
leaves of music, to be worked by the feet! 


The number of horses in the state of Ohio, according 
to the official tax lists, is 232,662. Of horned cattle 
there are 413,974. The nett proceeds of the state canals, 
paid into the treasury, were, last year, $191,444 51. 


A paragraph in the Newyork Transcript mentions that 
Mr. Mills, the eronaut, is in that city, engaged in the pre- | 
paration of a newly invented conical balloon, to be fitted 
with sails or wings for the purpose of being navigated 
through the air at the will of the eronaut. 


A congress of ministers of the northern powers is about 
being held inthe spring, ‘‘to devise measures for putting 
an end tothe political evils that are desolating the west- 
ern part of Europe.” 


Washington city is in debt about a million of dollars, 
with a population of only about eighteen thousand. 





Literary InTELLIGENcE.—The Harpers, of Newyork, 
announce as nearly ready for publication, five editions of 
the complete works of Paulding. Thetitles of Mr. Paul- 
ding’s principal productions, are given in the Newyork 
Mirror, as follows:—Salmagundi, first and second parts; 
John Bull and brother Jonathan; Letters from the south; 
The Backwoodsman; Old times in the new world; John 
Bull in America; The wise menof Gotham; Tales of the 
good woman; The chronicles of Gotham; New pilgrim’s 
progress; The Dutchman’s fireside; Westward ho! 





The Messrs. Harper have also in press, as we are in- 
formed by the Mirror, the following new books, most of 
which are nearly ready:—** Voyage of the U.S. frigate 
Potomac, during the circumnayigation of the globe; in- 
cluding a particular account of the engagement at Buol-| 
lah Battoo; by J.N. Reynolds’’—one vol. octavo. ‘Outre, 
Mer, a pilgrimage beyond the sea; by prof. Longfellow” —| 
two volumes, duodecimo. ‘*A winter in the west; by a: 
Newyorker”—two volumes, duodecimo. “Allen Prescott; | 
a novel; by an American lady”’--two volumes, duodecimo. | 
“The Cavaliers of Virginia—an historical romance”—, 
two volumes duodecimo. ‘Black-beard; a page from the | 
colonial history of Philadelphia’’—-two volumes, duodeci- 
mo. ‘The Yamasse; a tale of Carolina; by the author 
of Guy Rivers”—two vols. duodecimo. ‘Conversations 
on the history of Newyork; by Uncle Philip’--two vols. 
octodecimo. ‘Tales of the American revolution”—one 
vol. octodecimo.. ‘**Complete works of Hannah More.”— 
“Practical education; by Maria Edgeworth’—one vol. 
duodecimo. ‘‘Martha,” and ‘‘No fiction;”’ by the Rev. 
Dr. Reed—two vols. duvdecinio. ‘Good’s study of med- 
icine; anew edition; edited by Dr. Doane”—two vols. 
octavo. ‘*The Northamerican reader; by Lyman Cobb” 
—one vo]. duodecimo. ‘Life of Samuel Drew; by his eld- 
est son”—one vol. duodecimo. ‘Turner’s sacred history 
of the world”—the second volume—family library. ‘*The 
works of Euripides; translated-by Murphy”—three vols. 
—octodecimo, classical library. ‘‘Tales and poems; by 
the author of Pelham’’—-one vol. duodecimo. Jt will be 
seen that of the seventeen works included in this list, nine 
are original productions by American authors. 


Mr. Dunlap’s valuable work, the ‘History of the rise 
and progress of the artsof design,” has been put to’ press 
in London. Aneditionof ‘ Willis’s poems” is announced 
by Murray. A second edition of Cox’s ‘Crayon sketches” 
has been issued in Edinburgh. The monuscript of Mr. 





Fay’s forthcoming novel. has been forwarded to the Brit- 
ish metropolis, and a second copy is daily expected to 
reach this country. 





Crncinnatr Orpuan Asyium.—We are gratified to 
learn, from the Cincinnati Journal, that there are in this 
benevolent and christian institution, more than fifty or- 
phans, who are carefully fed, clothed and sheltered, and 
instructed in various branches of useful knowledge. They 
are said to be grateful to their benefactors, and kind to 
each other; and will without doubt make most excellent 





Qot intend to return till the meeting of parliament. 





members of society. 
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Mecuanics’ InstrTuTe.—James H. Perkins will lec- 


ture this evening, at 7 o’clock, on the natural history of 
fishes, ‘The public are invited to attend. 





PurenoLocy.—The class of phrenology in the mechan- 
ics’ institute. is now in full operation, under the direction 
of Dr. J. M. Mason, of this city. 

The regular meetings are every Thursday evening, in 
the hall of the medical society, college edifice. Any per- 
son who wishes to join the class, can make application to 
Dr. Mason, the secretary, or any member of. theclass. 

B, C. Pappock, Sec’y. 





WEEKLY RECORD. 





MARRIAGES. 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev Alex. Blaikie, Mr. 
Richard Bates, merchant, to Miss Nancy Trotter, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Thomas Price, to Mrs. Sidney Austin, all of this city. 





DEATHS, 


CommunicaTep.—In this city, on the 29th of October 
last, Mrs. Mary Ann; consort of Mr. Horace L. Holeomb, 
in the 22nd year of her age, leaving an infant son and a 
fond husband to deplore her early death. Mrs. H. was the 
daughter of Abner Murray Eq. of Athens,Penn. Death 
is an object at all times painful to contemplate, even 
when it approaches a feliow-being to whom we are unal- 
lied by the ties of blood, and unconnected even by the 
slighter obligations of life. But how much more so, how 
inexpressibly heightened, how immeasurably aggravated, 
are these melancholy sensations, when the object of all 
our solicitude is taken from us,—one endeared by the 
closer bonds of love and affection, that have insensibly 
entwined themselves around the tenderest fibers of our 
heart and are absolutely necessary to give a zest to the 
enjoyment of life. When wehave formed a connection 
with a pleasing object, in whoin our affections are concen- 
trated during the ingenuous season of youth, they are in- 
vested with a tenderness and warmth, which, when divié- 


| ed, the wound produces the most painful feelings, the 


most pungent sorrow, and is the severest infliction to 
which the heart can be exposed. 

Mrs. Holcomb, was a being well calculated to call up 
all these sensations to the mind. Her bosom vibrated to 
the high passions—the warm affections—the sublime de- 
votions which can at moments raise the children of earth 
so near to heaven,—bright beams of hope and happiness 
were her’s. Young and lovely she left the home of her 
childhood and came with her husband, to this city where 
svon that ominous bloom—that 


Hectic flush, the Hesperius of the dead, 
Of her consuming cheek, the autumnal leaf like red, 





spoke too plainly of approaching dissolution,and it came— 


See yonder she lies, where the willow is weeping 

In the unbroken calmness of death she’s sleeping; 
She’s dead! Yes, the dark stene of her suffering is o’er 
While her husband, her offspring will suffer the more, 


As a wife, the husband of her bosom she loved, 
As a mother, affectionate and tender she prov’d; 
As a friend, her affection was kind and sincere, 
And long will her memory be cherish’d and dear, 


To the Mansions of Peace, from these regions of woe, 
She has gone where afiliction she never can know; 

The crown of rejoicing her Redeemer wigs! ve, 

And the robes of redeinption her spirit réceive. 


The hour of her brief sojourn on the earth has gone by 
Her warfare was over, and she was ready to die; ae 
She has fought the good fight. and resigned her last breath, 
Through the hopes of her Savior, she has conquer‘d in 


death, 


THE HUSBAND'S LAMENT, 


Tsaw her suffer—let it pass—~ 
Her pains I could not tell; 

I saw the few sands falling fast, 
I heard her faint farewell! 

I did not droop to see her die, 
I felt no deep distress; 

And if I gave a tear—a sigh 
*T was purely sclfishness. 


, I felt a wander of the waste, 
° From: which her spirit flew; 
I felt how sad disease had trac’d 
The path I lingered through, | . 
And when I saw her fade in death 


_And seek her home—the. sky, " 





I wished, like her, to yield my breath, 


I wished, like her, to die, L. 
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Harmony or Nature.—How admirable are the ana- 
logies and harmonies..of Nature! 
nothing is imperfect—nothing is out of place. The uni- 
verse may be said to be a transcendently vast social sys- 
tem. The moon revolves around the earth; the earth, with 
numerous other planets and their satellites, around the sun; 
and thé'sun, with its train of dependent worlds, around 
other systems; and these systems around other systems, 
through spaces and with forces infinitely beyond the pow- 
er of the human imagination to conceive;—and yet, as we 
have seen, the Same principle that guides and connects 
these countless and vast worlds holds together the parti- 
cles of a pebble! Thus every thing is connected with 
every thing. ‘The severalsubstances of the universe co- 
operate, in a system of natural dependencies. Observe 
the phenomena of the seasons: What a circle of beauti- 
ful depencies! cach is necessary to all, and all to each. 

Vegetables are dependent upon the inorganic matter for 
* sustenance and strength, and animals are dependent upon 
both vegatable and inorganic matter}. lime is an ingre- 
dient of the bone, and iron of the blood; inorganic mat- 
ter, in turn, is dependent on the principle of life and heat, 
for the multiplied and distinetive beauties which are con- 
ferred upon it, in the countless myriads of vegetable and 
animal productions. How-admirably all are blended and 

ouped together, each giving and receiving advantages! 

or creative love, sprang the multitudinous parts of this 
beautiful universe. It is not strange, therefore, that we 
find the minutest molecule of matter, or the particles of a 
dewdrop, as well as the countless orbs that revolve in the 
illimitable depths of space, held and bound together by 
mutual affinities and attractions. Man only, man—the 
wanderer and the offender—is insensible to the good 
which surrounds him. He uses without thankfulness, and 
lives without knowledge; and is reckless of al] affinities 
and attractions, that point not to the gratification of his 
appetites and passions. 

How beautiful is the analégy of the vegatable to the 
animal structure. Take the circulation of the blood: In 
the animal, the food is taken into the stomach, and con- 
verted into chyme by the operation upon it of the gastric 
juice; when it is changed into chyle it is absorbed by innu- 
merable minute vessels, the lacteals and lymphasics, (the 
root of the stomach.) which unite and terminate in a com- 
mon trunk, called the thoracic duct; by this duct, it is 
conveyed to the left auricle of the heart, thence to the 
left ventricle, whence it is taken by the pulmonary artery, 
which divides into two branches, leading to the lungs; 
there, by the action of the atmospheric air, it is vitalized 
or oxygeniged; immediately the new-made blood is taken 
by innumerable vessels to the right auricle, thence to the 
right ventricle, where it is thrown into the aorta, and 
thence distributed by numerous arteries throughout the 
system; these terminate in veins, which return what re- 
mains of the blood to the heart, to go through the same 
process. en) : 

Who would suppose a similar elaboration takes place 
in the humble plant, upon which we tread with such lord- 
ly heedlessness? When the seed is placed in the ground, 
the cotyledons or lobes impart moisture and oxygen to the 
heartlet, which sends forth two radicles, the ascending and 
descending: the descending ® the root, which is compos- 
ed of small fibres, to which are attached at their extremi- 
ties small vessels, called spongioles; these spongioles are 
the proper roots or lacteal«, which absorb the blood (wa- 
ter;) the water is conveyed by means of small vessels, 
(the arteries.) which diverge into ten thousand lesser ar- 
teries, by which means nourishment is conveyed to every 
section of the plant; when the water arrives at the leaves, 
which are the lungs,) it is oxygenized, as in the animal; 
rom thence it is taken by another set of vessels, (the 
‘veins,) and cagried down the trunk, between the cuticle 
and the inner bark. How striking and beautiful is this 
analogy! 
° 





An Amourtious anp Cavet. Morner.—Maria Theresa, 


her children, provided she could strengthen her own in- 
terest by aneans of the matrimonial alliance she formed 
for them. With this mercenary view she had promoted 


the king of Naples. The ceremony was performea by 
proxy, when the empress took occasion to sound her 
daughter as to how far she felt inclined to aid her designs 
in the court of Naplos. ‘Scripture says,’ replied the 
princess, ‘that when a woman is married, she belongs to 
the country of her husband.’ 

‘But policy of state?’ exclaimed Maria Theresa. 

‘Is that above religion!’ asked the princess. 

This unexpected answer, says the princess Samballe, 


previous to 





Nothing is isolated— 


empress of Germany, cared little about the happiness of 


a marriage between her daughter Josepha and a son of 


was so opposite the views of the empress, that she 
was for a considerable time undecided whether she would 
allow her daughter to depart, till worn out by perplexi- 
ties, she at last consented, but bade the arch-duchess, 
setting off for the country of her husband, to 
go down to the tombs, and, in the vaults of her ancestors, 


offer up to heaven a fervent prayer for the departed souls 
of those she was about to leave. 

Only a few days before that, a princess had been buri- 
ed in dhe vaults, who had died of small pox. 
The arch-duchess Josepha obeyed her imperial moth- 
er’s cruel. commands, took leave of all her friends and 
relations, as if conscious of the result, caught the same 
disease, and in a few days died! 

After this, the empress made her daughter Caroline 
her sister's substitute, and acquired the influence she so 
much desired at the.court of Naples. 








| 





Perriraction.—Petrified ears of corn impregnated 
with silver, copper, and other metals, have been found on 
heights where they do not grow. ‘The trunk of a petrifi- 
ed tree has been found on Mount Stella, in the country of 
Grisons, at 4000 feet above the height where the shrubs 
grow. In Npain, near the tower of Munda, at an eleva- 
tion of 1500 feet above the level of the sea, there exist 
entire beds of petrified wood. The impressions of plants 
found in Europe generally are those belonging to tropical 
climates of India and America. The strata in the envi- 
rons of Paris have furnished sixty genera of fossil animals. 
At Rotewick, in Sweden, 3000 feet above the sea, entire 
beds of fossil shells are found; also the gummits of 
Mount Perdu 10,578 feet high, are covered with oyster 
shells. Such are some of the facts showing that our 


globe has undergone great revolutions.—Newengland 
Farmer. 





An Excampment.—Two Indians, one an aged man 











bearing the weight of sixty years, the other a youth, both 
from the hunting grounds of the ‘far west,” since the fall 
of snow which aow covers the earth with the mantle of | 
winter, have bivouacked in the open field, within a few | 
hundred yards of the turnpike leading from this place to! 
the Susquehannah, about five miles from town. On being) 
offered the shelter of a dismantled house by one of the) 
neighbors, they declined, saying it would spoil them; and 
scraping themselves a resting-place in the frozen bed of 
snow, they await its departure before they take up their | 
march for their own country, and in the mean time subsist | 
on food furnished by thesurrounding farmers. ‘Thus, while 
we “pale faces” have been shivering behind our comfort- 
able stoves. and complaining of the unprecedented sever- 
ity of the weather, these ‘‘stoics of the forest” bid defi- 
ance to the brumal blast. and without a roof to shelter 
them or a fire to warm their chilled veins, withstood with- 
out flinching the rigor of the season.— Republican. 











Tue Proressrons.--Great and increasing complaint is 
| daily made among the people, or rather that portion of 





ihe people who do the labor and produce the wealth, of the| 
rapid increase of the professional classes, which consume 
the wealth but know nothing of the labor; and live in pom 
defiance of the mandate which provides that ‘He that will | 
not work, neither shall he eat.”’ 

In 1820, the number of lawyers in Newyork amounted 
to 1,248. Now (1834) they are estimated at 10,368. In- 
crease in 14 years,9,120. In 1820, the clergy amounted 
to761. Now, they are estimated at 1,530; increase, 760. 
At the same time, 1832, the number of physicians and 
surgeons equalled 2,630; muking a grand total of’ the three 
professions, 6,590. ‘This gives one professional man to 
each 300 persons, taking men, women, and children, as 
they rise. 

Probably it will not be far from the truth to estimate the 
whole living of these professional men at an annual aver- 
age of $1,600; or the expense of the whole at $1,064,000.! 
Of this'sum, every 300 persons, including infants, pay 
$5.10. . But as the taxable heads are to the whole popu- 
lation as 1 is to 5, and that of these the producing classes 
are to the taxable heads as 3 is to’ 4, it follows that the 
producing men of the state pay upon an average for the 
support of the professional classes, the annual sum each of 
nearly $38. 

Now if it be admitted that the whole population of the 
United States are as richly blessed with professional men 
as the state of Newyork, then the whole number of law- 
yers in the United States equals about 14,410. The whole 
number of doctors, 17,091. Number of clergy, 10,000.— 
Total professional men in the United States, 41,238—the 
support of which, at the above mentioned rate, requires 
the enormous sum of $65,680,800. 














Bait Prant.—The burning sands of hot climates, 
even at Carsfields of the cape of Good Hope, which are 
so arid and scorching that no water can be extracted from 
them, are the media, in which the most succulent vegeta- 
bles of which we have any knowledge, flourish and evolve; 
so deleterious, indeed, is a wet season to their growth, 
that they are destroyed by it. There are also various 
tribes of vegetables that are destitute of roots, and which 
can only be supported and nourished by the air,and by the 
moisture which the atmosphere contains. A large por- 
tion of the class, fuci, have no root whatever; and .it is 
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denominated erial from its extraordinary properties, and 
which is a native of Java, on account of the elegance of 
its leaves, the beauty of its flowers, and the exquisite odor 
which it diffuses, is plucked up by the inhabitants, and 
suspended by a silken cord from the ceilings of their apart- 
ments, from whence it continues, from year to year, toput 
forth new leaves, to display new blossoms, and exhale new 
fragrance, although fed out of the simple bodies before 
stated.—London Magazine. 





Retics.—During the recent storm, in which the tides 
rose to an unusual height, part of the small hill, upon 
which the meeting house, near Howland’s ferry bridge, jn 
Tiverton, stands, was washed away, exposing to view 4 
number of graves not before known to the oldest inhabjt. 
ants of that neighborhood. 

On digging carefully into the hill, several skeletons 
were found, many of the bones of which were nearly ing 
state of perfect preservation. 

In one grave were found seven gun barrels, two pistol 
barrels, six brass kettles, a large quantity of beads, sever. 
al pieces of earthen ware, pieces of the skins of animals, 
and some other articles, which, owing to their decayed 
state, it was impossible to decide what they had been— 
Among the articles found in addition to the above, were 
twenty junk bottles, most of which were filled with water, 
corked and sealed over. The water seemed to be as pure 
ag when drawn from the fountain. When these relics of 
ancient times were buried, or how long they had lain in 
the spot where they were discovered, we have no meam 
of forming even a conjecture. They are, no doubt, the 
remains of a portion of the Indians who once inhabited 
this section of our country; and the presumption is, that 
the grave, in which were found the articles above enume- 
rated, contained the remains of some Indian chief. The 
bottles and beads had not been injured by the hand of time, 
Every thing else found, some of the bones excepted, was 
greatly decayed.—-Fall River Monitor. 





“Rowane up Sart River.’”—This phrase seems tp 
puzzle the editor of the Newyork Mirror exceedingly, 
Although no philologist, and little skill in geography, we 
will endeavor to throw some light on this abstruse point 
of etymology. Salt river is a small stream in this state 
which empties into the Ohio river. about twenty miles be 
low this city. In the neighborhood of Shepherdsville, 
where the phrase of “rowing up salt river’’ originated, it 
is filled with rapids, snags, rocks, sandbars, &c. Uf 
course, the navigation is extremely difficult, and “‘rowig 
up salt river” is a matter not to be ‘‘sneezed at.’ Tie 
labor attending it was so well known to. those residingi 
the vicinity, that it became common among them, wher 
ever any one spoke of some very arduous undertaking, 
tell him that he would find it harder than trying to “rt 
up salt river.” When some bully had received a vey 
sound whipping, it also became common to say that k 
had been ‘rowed up Salt river,” and the same remut 
was likewise applied to the defeated political party. If 
the defeat was overwhelming, they were said to be “tow 
ed very far up Sait river.”"—Louwisville Advertiser. 





A Generar Postorrice.—At Essex bay, in one of the 
Gallipagos islands, there is a cave well secured again 
the weather, in which whalers deposit their letters, some 
times for the information of other whalers, and sometimes 
to be carried home by any returning hunter of the deep 
that chances to pass by. Ships have been known tog 
hundreds of miles out of their course, to visit this recep 
tacle of intelligence. The fact strikingly illustrates the 


existence of a common bond among civilized nations- 
Pennsylvanian. 





One of the granite pillars intended for the portico of 
the new courthouse, was brought into the city last evel- 
ing from the quarry in Quincy, and safely landed in froft 
of the building. It is not so large as Pompey’s Pillar, # 
Cleopatra’s needle, but it is nevertheless of a very respet 
table size, being twenty-seven feet long, and averaging 
four and a half feet square, and weighing in its rough state 
nearly fifty tons. A 

It was brought tothe city by team consisting of 6 
yoke of oxen and 11 horses, under the direction of Grid: 
ley Bryant.—-Boston Mercantile Journal. 





The colored citizens of Newyork city are about-to pe 
tition the legislature to take measures ‘‘so to amendt 
constitution as that color may no longer be one of th? 
qualifications required of voters.” 





——— 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday mornint: 
The anual subscription price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable S 
the time of subscribing; or Three Dollars, payable any time within s 
mopths thereafter. r 

Local Agentsallowed 121-2 per cent. on a'l collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all wh? 


accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in thelr 
vicinities. 
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